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By Roi Ottley 


-. WAS Booker T. Washington who introduced the 
“Kitchen Cabinet” to American life some decades 

back. This was a group which more or less function- 
ed as racial advisers to the government and Republican 
Party. Its members held three jobs, mainly—which came 
to be known as “Negro jobs.’’ These were Register ot 
the Treasury, Auditor of the Navy and Recorder ot 
Deeds. 

Though Booker T. was undoubtedly one of the most 
astute politicians developed in the Negro ranks, his ‘‘cab- 
inet’’ was largely a group of political hacks, who had 
been placed on the government payroll for services ren- 
dered the Republican Party. They had little influence in 
the Negro community or within the government. But 
Booker T. Washington was unchallenged leader and 
spokesman of the race, and was so regarded by the white 
community. Every Negro in America had to pay homage 
to Washington if he hoped to advance his fortunes in 
government. 

Today no such Negro figure dominates the Negro 
community. The power of the Negro today rests in the 
fact that his leadership has spread far and wide, touching 
all important arteries of the white community. More- 
over, the development of the Negro himself has caused 
him to demand of his leadership something more tan- 
gible than a few political handouts for a favored few. 
He is concerned with the conditions that face him from 
day to day—such as housing, employment, education, 
social security, civil rights and eliminating discrimina- 
tion, What his leaders do about these compelling issues 
is the measure of his effectiveness as a leader. 

During President Roosevelt’s administration a corps 
of highly intelligent young Negroes held key positions 
in Washington and formed a ‘Black Cabinet.” As a 
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liaison group, sometimes called the “Black Brain Trust,” 
they dealt with the realities of government in terms of 
its effect upon Negroes. The Black Cabinet trained its 
heaviest guns on the employment of Negroes in govern- 
ment and war industries. 

Unlike the Booker T. Washington group they vigor- 
ously opposed the creation of a ‘‘Super-Negro Bureau,” 
a plan being considered by the administration to deal 
with all problems affecting Negroes. Led by Robert 
Weaver and William Hastie, they fought the whole idea 
because they felt that such an agency would tend to 
make the Negro a ward of the government, and thus 
would subtly extend and perpetuate segregation. With 
the death of Roosevelt and the end of the war, the Black 
Cabinet was wiped out of existence. 

No “Kitchen Cabinet’’ or “Black Cabinet” exists in 
government today but far more important is the cour- 
ageous corps of Negro leaders who today for all prac- 
tical purposes run Negro America in the sense that all 
of our hopes and aspirations, all of our struggles and 
campaigns for a decent life in this, our native land, are 
funnelled through these outstanding figures. 1 have 
chosen the ten whom I consider the prime movers, the 
focus point for Negro America’s will to full equality 
not only under the law but also in the hearts and souls 
of our countrymen. 

Achievement in a specialized field is insufficient to 
catapult a man into leadership today—otherwise several 
hundred Negroes countrywide would qualify. For ex- 
ample, Joe Louis and Jackie Robinson in sports; Duke 
Ellington, Dorothy Maynor, Marian Anderson and 
Dean Dixon in music; Canada Lee, Katherine Dunham 
and Lena Horne in theatre; Richmond Barthe, Jacob 
Lawrence and Augusta Savage in art; and Dr. Louis T. 
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Wright in medicine, Paul Williams 
in architecture, C. C. Spaulding in 
business, Carter Woodson in history, 
and William Hastie in public service. 
Undoubtedly their accomplishments 
serve as excellent public relations and 
bring goodwill to the race. But these 
are not the practical efforts that get 
legislation passed, legal tests into the 
courts, pressures public officials and 
tears down the barriers to jobs. 


The people I have chosen, who 
form a “Big Ten,’’ measure up to a 
vastly different standard, though they 
themselves have a considerable per- 
sonal achievement. These men have 
demonstrated consistency and astute- 
ness in advancing the cause of the 
Negro. Their daily activities have 
borne directly upon the affairs of the 
race, often with hardship to them- 
selves. Moreover, and this is the key, 
by the sheer force of their personali- 
ties they have made the mass of both 
white and blacks feel the urgency of 
their actions and the effects of their 
efforts. Some owe their position of 
leadership to jobs they hold. Never- 
theless they have demonstrated ability 
to lift themselves above their jobs, 
project their own personalities and 
have it felt. 

This ‘Big Ten” contains no clergy- 
man, though the church itself is a 
prominent force in the life of the 
Negro. But I was unable to find one 
-- minister who had stepped into the 
limelight as a clergyman in the man- 
ner of Bishop Grimke and Bishop 

ROI OTTLEY is the author of the 


best seller, New World A-Coming, and a 
forthcoming book, Black Odyssey.. He is 
a regular contributor to Necro DiceEst. 
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Turner of days past. No newspaper 
publisher has been included either, 
even though newspapers are second 
only to the church in their influence 
upon the Negro masses. But I could 
find no current editor or publisher 
with the forceful personality of the 
late Robert S. Abbott of the Chicago 
Defender, or the aggressiveness and 
vision of the late Robert L. Vann ot 
the Pittsburgh Courier. One more 
group is excluded—locality leaders, 
that is, those men whose influence and 
concerns are limited to one section 
of the country or group, for example, 
J. Finley Wilson of the Elks, Benja- 
min Mays of Georgia, Adam Powell 
of Harlem, and Representative Wil- 
liam Dawson of Chicago. 

Here then is the “Big Ten’ I have 
chosen. The list contains three edu- 
cators, two trade union leaders, two 
organization leaders, a singer-actor, a 
scholar, and a philanthropic executive. 
My entries have not necessarily been 
put down in the order of importance. 
But I have tried to organize them 
roughly in the order of their emerg: 
ence to leadership. Except for Ran- 
dolph, there is not a spellbinder in 
the lot..As a group, they seek for 
Negroes all the rights, privileges and 
benefits now enjoyed by whites. They 
are aggressively for integration, and 
indeed opposed to race separatism. 
Though individualistic, they loosely 
work together on major projects to 
achieve common goals. Not one 1s 
wedded to any political party, which 
indeed gives them plenty freedom ot 
action. As a group, they are what W. 
E. B. DuBois envisioned forty years 
ago—"The Talented Tenth, or nego- 
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tiators and architects of the Negro’s 
future in America!” 


1, W. E. B. DuBots, Boston Brah- 
min and Elder Statesman. His war 
against color caste began nearly fifty 
years ago. He opposed Booker T. 
Washington’s conciliatory philosophy, 
holding that the Tuskegee educator 
sanctioned a lower status tor the Ne- 
gro. Under his vigorous leadership 
the Niagara Movement was launched 
in 1903 to abolish all distinctions 
based on race, class or color. The in- 
fluence of DuBois in the program ot 
the powerful National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple is evident, for the body adopted a 
platform essentially that of the Ni- 
agara Movement. He is a man of 
great scholarship. He has written ex- 
tensively on the color problem, so 
much so that no one can touch any 
aspect of Negro life without touching 
his many volumes. He consistently has 
been in the front line fighting the 
Negro’s battles. 


2, A. PHILLIP RANDOLPH, Mystic 
Radical. For thirty years he has lived 
in the midst of the hurly-burly of 
politics and bloody trade-union wars. 
He is a man of great eloquence. His 
successful organization of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters against 
the powerful Pullman Company 
stamps his leadership. Randolph has 
fought for years to persuade the AFL 
unions to drop their barriers against 
Negro workers. But his crowning 
achievement was his leadership of the 
fight to force President Roosevelt to 
promulgate his famous Executive Or- 
der 8802, which led to F.E.P.C. 
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3, CHARLES S. JOHNSON, The 
Diplomat. Though he is a social scien- 
tist of distinction and president ot 
Fisk University, Johnson’s leadership 
rests on his accomplished manners 
with white people. He holds the purse 
strings of many important philan. 
thropic foundations, and few Negroes 
in America can procure fellowships. 
grants or gratuities without the nod 
from Johnson. He was spokesman tor 
the Conference of Southern Negroes 
which issued the epochal statement ot 
what Negroes were willing to accept 
in race relations, known as the Dur- 
ham Charter of 1943. He has made 
important contributions to studies otf 
Negroes, and was the American mem- 
ber of the League of Nations Com- 
mission of Three to investigate slav- 
ery and forced labor in Liberia. To- 
day he extends his influence through 
a yearly race relations conterence at 
Fisk, widely attended by whites and 
Negroes. 


4. Mrs. Mary McLeop BEtH- 
UNE, First Lady of the Struggle. 
Founder of Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, which she ‘prayed up, sung up, 
and talked up” into a thriving insti- 
tution for girls, she crusadés for decent 
schools and for Negro women’s 
rights. Ida M. Tarbell once named 
her as one of the fifty outstanding 
American women. Her two out- 
standing achievements were the or- 
ganization of the Negro division of 
the National Youth Administration 
under Roosevelt, which in one year 
alone had 600,000 Negroes in N.Y.A. 
classes, and organization of the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, 
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uniting nearly all the Negro women’s 
clubs in the country. Her leadership 
rests on her link with the past, wide 
contacts among whites, mature judg- 
ment, and a willingness to ‘go to the 
front” in critical situations. 


5. Water WHITE, The Lobbyist. 
He is the most talented and shrewdest 
negotiator the race has produced. His 
driving energy gets things done. He 
is perhaps one of the ablest propa- 
gandists in America. Under his lea- 
dership, the N.A.A.C.P. has been 
eminently successful, achieving many 
court victories for the Negro. John 
Gunther considers him one of the 
“64 Who Run America.” No im- 
portant project affecting Negroes is 
launched by whites without consult- 
ing Walter White. His contacts 


among white people are legion, even 


to reaching into the White House. He 
has a special talent for projecting him- 
self imto the public scene, and thus 
gaining publicity for the Negro cause. 


6. WiLcarp S. TOWNSEND, The 
Advocate. He lacks the flare for per- 
sonal publicity, but gets much ac- 
complished behind-the-scenes. He is 
president of the successful United 
Transport Service Employees and a 
‘member of the executive board of 
the CIO. His table-thumping and 
logic within the CIO circles has ac- 
complished much for the 600,000 
Negro CIO members, and indirectly 
‘much for the race. For the CIO, as 
demonstrated, is aggressively for the 
rights of the Negro. 

7. F.D. Patterson, The Conser- 
vative. He is president of Tuskegee 
Institute and is a leader by virtue of 


having inherited the mantle and tra- 
ditions of Booker T. Washington. He 
is an acknowledged leader in the 
South, especially being so regarded 
by whites. That his views often out- 
weigh those of more popular leaders, 
was demonstrated during the war. 
When every Negro leader opposed a 
Negro air training school for Negro 
pilots, Patterson’s view prevailed and 
ultimately one was established at Tus- 
kegee. His objectives do not differ 
radically from the other Negro lead- 
ers, except he approaches a problem 
by indirection, a technique character- 
istic of Southern leaders. 


8. CHANNING H. Tosias, The 
Honest. He has the rare quality ot 
inspiring a belief in his honesty and 
sincerity of purpose, which has gained 
many victories for Negroes among 
whites. A former Y.M.C.A. executive, 
he extended his horizons ot activity 
to the civic, social and political arena 
with marked success. His work as a 
member of the Selective Service Board 
was distinguished, especiaily since the 
selection of draftees-was notably free 
of race prejudice—at Icast in the 
North. Today he is an executive of 
the Phelps-Stoeks Foundation, which 
has done yeoman work in educating 
young Negroes. The brilliant high- 
light of his career was his firm con- 
victions which brought about the not- 
able President’s Civil Rights Commt- 
tee’s report, which recently has been 
translated into tangible re.ommenda- 
tions to Congress by President Tru- 
man. 


Q, PAUL ROBESON, Othello of the 
Struggle. He has had a corsistently 
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brilliant career—as athlete, actor and 
singer. Now he has entered the po- 
litical and race relations arena, hop- 
ing thus to use his immense prestige 
to advance the cause of peace and 
the Negro. His leadership today 1s 
based upon his membersnw> in the 
councils of the Left Wag, and his 
spade work for the organization ot 
a Third Party. At the risk ut personal 
and financial penalty, he ‘as taken 
his stand. 

10. Morvecai W. JOHNSON, The 
Preacher. His inclusion in the “Big 
Ten” is based on his presidency of 
Howard University, the leading Ne. 
gro institution, which has had pro- 


found influence upon the Negro and 
the nation. He is chosen for the same 
reason James Bryant Conant of Har- 
vard University would appear on a 
similar white list. Yet his achieve- 
ments at Howard have been distin- 
guished, When he arrived in 1926 halt 
the teaching staff was on a part-time 
basis. He has increased the full-time 
faculty from 80 to 160, thoroughly or- 
ganized the departments, and gained 
the institution formal approval of the 
national accrediting associations. His 
staff has made major contributions 
to social science and literature, under 
his benevolent leadership, and thus 
has he indirectly effected Negro life. 


He Refused to Accept 


OLIVER GRAMLING is a mild man in spite of his Associated 


Press experience in reporting, editing, writing (A.P., The Story 
of News), and radio broadcasting. He hails from the deep South, 
and one of his favorite stories concerns a mild old Negro who 
did odd jobs to make a living in the community where he lived. 

Uncle Mose was never known to say an unkind thing to 
anyone. His love for his fellow men was outstanding. One 
day a citizen of the village became angry with him and called 
him all the foul names he could think of. And he thought 
of a lot. 

The old Negro heard him out. Then he replied: 

“Sir, if you offer something to a man who refuses to accept 
it, then who does it belong to?” 

“B’longs to the feller whut offered it, of co’se,” was the answer. 

“Reckon so,” said Uncle Mose. “In that case, 1 just refuse 
to accept those ornery words you called me.” 

Edward Frank Allen, Your Life 
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Major Taylor retired as world’s speediest man on two wheels 


By Rebert Lucas 


H* a century ago, before the 
booming bicycle business gave 

birth to the infant auto and air- 
plane industries with Henry Ford and 
the Wright brothers as mechanical 
midwives, bicycle racing was the na- 
tion’s No. 1 sport. It occupied a spot 
in the public’s affections akin to base- 
ball today. So it was not unusual 
that one summer day back in 1891 the 
whole town of Indianapolis turned 
out in holiday best to watch the an- 


nual 10-mile race sponsored by the: 


Hay and Willits bicycle store. 

The band blared, banners billowed, 
the crowd cheered as the top amateur 
racers in Indiana lined up for the 
start. Shopowner Tom Hay beamed as 
he surveyed the throng, and with an 
eye to business, speculated on the 


ROBERT LUCAS is a radio writer 
whose scripts have been aired on Cur- 
tain Time and Democracy, U.S. A. 
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number of sales he might get as a 
result of this publicity stunt. His 
glance happened to fall on a small 
Negro boy, the one he had just hired 
to do odd jobs around the shop. 

Then, just for a laugh, he decided 
to have the youngster line up and 
start off with the expert riders on 
their grueling jaunt. Why not? He 
could drop out after a short distance 
and it would be fun to watch the 13- 
year-old sober-faced lad wobble along 
in the wake of the pack. 

But the boy knew he was being 
made the butt of a joke, fought back 
as rough hands-tossed him onto the 
seat of a borrowed bicycle. 

But with the crack of the starter’s 
gun, the brown boy was launched like 
a rocket, bitter tears blurring his cyes. 
As the laughter of the crowd faded 
behind him, he gritted his teeth, de- 
cided to ride upright across the finish 
line if he had to pedal his legs off. 

The ending to this first episode to 
an amazing career crammed with 
dramatic surprises reads like a com- 
bination Horatio Alger-Frank Merti- 
well yarn. The slim 13-year-old lad 
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crossed the finish line 10 miles away 
a full six seconds ahead of his closest 
tival—W alter Marmon, later the head 
of the Marmon Automobile company. 

Six years later, this same boy, Mar- 
shall W. Taylor, turned protessional, 
pedalled his way to victory over every 
champion in the world. His phe- 
nomenal speed and stamina won him 
the undisputed title, “The Fastest 
Bicycle Rider in the World.” His ta- 
natical observance of the rules of 
clean living and good sportsmanship 
gained him the grudging respect of 
even those white riders who plotted 
to maim or kill him on the track. He 
was professional sports’ shining ex- 
ample long before Joe Louis and 
Jackie Robinson did. their share to 
raise the level of competition in the 
ring and on the diamond. 

Taylor, whose nickname was ‘‘Ma- 
jor,” showed his rear wheel to more 
top-notch riders than any other star 
in his day, was crowned national 
sprint champion when he was only 
20 years old. By the time he retired 
in 1910, the only racers he had failed 
to defeat were those whose prejudices 
were so strong they flatly refused to 
tide against a Negro. 

Major Taylor’s racing form was as 
flawless as his physical condition. 

Oldtimers who saw and _ raced 
against Taylor, including James Bow- 
ler, now alderman of Chicago’s 25th 
Ward, say that at top speed he was 
perfectly motionless from the waist 
up, but that from the hips down his 
legs pumped as smoothly and rhy- 
thmically as well-oiled pistons. 

An Australian sports writer wrote 
of him, ‘Major Taylor is a very clean- 
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ly built, neatly packed parcel of hu- 
manity. His is short in stature, with 
good body and hip development, and 
slender legs with ankles which a fash- 
ionable ballet dancer might envy. No 
comparison of his build would be bet- 
ter, perhaps, than that of a thorough- 
bred race horse.” 

But while he was acclaimed and 
loyally supported by racing tans and 
the press during his 12-year reign as 
racing king, Major Taylor was the 
target for attacks from opponents and 
racing officials alike. As a boy ot 16 
he was barred from every track 1n In- 
dianapolis because of prejudiced 
white riders whom he defeated each 
time they were matched. Time after 
time he was threatened with violence 
if he dared to mount his wheel, and 
only his awesome speed kept him 
from injury or even death on the oval 
tracks. 

Often a group of white riders 
would plot to “pocket” Taylor, per- 
mitting the best racer among them 
to win, then split the purse. But each 
time he was hemmed in, Taylor would 
lay back until the last lap, watching 
for an opening, then, seeing it, he 
would “jump” through with bullet 
speed and tear out for the tape be- 
fore the conspirators could realize 
what was happening. Taylor was a 
master at the ‘‘jump’’—an extra burst 
of speed, a sprint within a sprint. 

In March, 1898, after signing with 
the American Cycle Racing Associa- 
tion, Taylor went to Savannah, Ga., 
for the beginning of the racing sea- 
son. Shortly after his arrival below 
the Mason-Dixon Line, the ACRA re- 
called the Negro racer. But before he 


left, he had received a crudely printed 
poison-pen note—'‘Mister Taylor, if 
you do not leave here before forty- 
eight hours you will be sorry. We 
mean business. Clear out if you value 
your life. Signed, White Riders.” The 
inevitable skull and cross bones added 
emphasis. 

The same year he won the na- 
tional championship and _ his official 
record shows 21 firsts, 13 seconds, 
11 thirds, for a total of 121 points on 
the League of American Wheelmen 
charts. Runner up was Arthur Gard- 
iner with 113 points. 

Taylor was also at his best racing 


- against time, and cracked the world’s 


speed record by doing a mile in 1:19 
—the racehorse Equipoise in 1932 
ran a mile in 1:34 2/5. 

An indication of Taylor's standing 
is given by the fact that the conserva- 
tive Iver Johnson bicycle company 
first broke into advertising using Ma- 
jor Taylor’s photo and endorsement 
of their product. The firm also gave 
Taylor a custom made wheel to ride in 
his races. 

Taylor married Daisy Victoria 
Mortis, a Hartford University grad- 
uate, and their daughter, Rita Sydney, 
was born in Melbourne on his second 
tour of Australia. And although her 
appearance wrecked Taylor’s dream 
of siting a sprinter as great as him- 
self, she did become an instructor in 
physical education in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Taylors left Australia and ar- 
rived in San Francisco accompanied 
by Don Walker, the Australian 
champ. But Jim Crow forced them to 
separate after the ship docked. On 
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one occasion, in order to dine with 
Walker, Taylor sent the Australian 
into a hotel restaurant while he and 
Mrs. Taylor waited outside. Walker 
gave his order and paid the bill, then 
he stepped outside and signalled the 
Taylors. They all went in together 
and ate, despite the same manage. 
ment’s blunt refusal earlier in the 
day. 

By the time he hung up his racing 
togs in 1910, Taylor had accumulated 
some $75,000 and a home in Worces- 
ter, Mass. He dropped out of the pic- 
ture until he appeared in Chicago 
around 1932, out of funds, trying to 
sell copies of his 430-page auto- 
biography, The Fastest Bicycle Rider 
in the World. But bicycling was as 
dead as most of its former enthusiasts 
and Major Taylor finally accepted a 
job with a man against whom he had 
often raced. He became ill and died 
in Cook County Hospital. With bare- 
ly enough mourners to fill a single 
automobile his body was taken to Chi- 
cago’s Mount Glenwood Cemetery 
and lowered into an unmarked grave. 

Today, there is a move on foot to 
memorialize Taylor’s accomplish- 
ments. The Bicycle Racing Stars of 
the 19th Century headed by its 
founder-chairman Alec D. Kennedy, 
ex-racer, will erect a bronze plaque 
and move his body to the cemetery’s 
memorial plot. 

Major Taylor was an unusual char- 
acter, refused to ride on Sundays be- 
cause his “mother wouldn’t approve,” 
although it cost him thousands of 
dollars in prize money. The only 
time he broke this rule was when he 
was sued for $10,000 for cancelling 
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a European tour, even though he was 
desperately ill. It was at the time ot 
a three-year layoff near the end ot 
his career in 1908, The compromise 
worked out in lieu of the suit called 
tor a revised tour, but with the 
definite stipulation that Taylor ride 
on Sundays. 

He followed the sound advise ot 
the great American champion Arthur 
A. Zimmerman to “retire while you're 


still champion. Don’t hang on until 
you're defeated by second and third- 
raters.” 

What happened to Taylor’s tor- 
tune is not clear. Bad investments, 
perhaps, and there 1s the story that 
he was interested im a scheme to 
make helicopters. It’s entirely logicat. 
because according to Kennedy, who 
knew and raced against him, “Major 
Taylor was far ahead of his time.” 


5 

3 

Abolition and Old Glory 

y 

. THE WRITING of the Star Spangled Banner was not Francis 
0 Scott Key’s greatest endeavor for his country. Two years after 


scribbling the national anthem on the back of an envelope, Key, a 
Southerner, helped found the Americn Colonization Society, a proj- 
ect to settle freed slaves in Africa and eliminate slavery without 
causing any economic disturbance. 
3 The society was almost successful. Sympathy for the movement 
e spread in Virginia, Maryland, and other Southern states. The Fed- 
eral government undertook the expense of sending the first shiploads 
of colonists to Africa. Several colonies were actually established. 
But Northern Abolitionists considered the movement an unsatis- 
factory compromise at best. Gradually, they brought the anti- 
; slavery issue to a white heat. 
D ' The defense of slavery by the Southerners was stiftened in turn, 
bringing about the complete failure of the movement. So died the 
society that Francis Scott Key hoped could peacefully have solved 
the problem that helped cause one of the bloodiest civil wars in 
history. 
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How heavy champ Jack Johnson bested the bearded 


lady in a strange freak show brawl 


Hairy 


Ftannah 


ID YOU ever hear the one about 
Jack Johnson, the ex-heavy- 
weight champ, and Hairy Han- 

nah, the bearded lady? 

Well, I’ve been hearing it at least 
once a year for almost 15 years from 
my old frien@, “Professor” Sam Wag- 
ner. 

I got to know Sam back in 1934 
when I produced Jumbo at the New 
York Hippodrome. I went out to 
Coney Island to find some freaks for 
a nostalgic sequence in my second act. 
There 1 met Sam, who owned the 
World Circus Side Show and had been 
doing business at the same stand for 40 
years. 

. The Professor helped me sign up 
Ferry the Frog Man, Nagafy, the Fire 


BILLY ROSE is the noted Broadway 
producer of such hits as Carmen Jones 
and Jumbo and the author of the popu- 
lar syndicated column, Pitching Horse- 
shoes. 
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VS. THE 


CHAMP 


By Billy Rose 


Condensed from 


Chicago Sun 


‘Eater, and a darling little man whose 


turn consisted of having a slab of con- 
crete broken over his head with a 
sledge hammer. 

The Professor and I got to be pals, 
and up until he died last year, I could 
count on a visit from him every Jan- 
uary. That was the month when Sam 
would leave the Island and come to 
Broadway to dicker with the agents 
who handled the human oddities and 
monstrosities which comprised his 
stock in trade. 

Sam used to laugh when I com- 
plained about the temperament ot 
some of the Broadway stars. He 
laughed more than usual six years ago 
when I beefed about the tantrums of 
Tallulah Bankhead who was starring 
for me in an ill-fated mishmash called 
Clash by Night. 

“Miss Bankhead may indulge in 
some ladylike screaming,” the Protes- 
sor said, “but, nothing could compare 
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with the troubles I had the season 
Jack Johnson worked for me. 

“It had rained a lot that summer, 
and trade was way oft. To perk things 
up, I hired the conqueror of James J. 
Jeffries and paid him $350 a week, an 
all-time tops for Coney. 

“Until I hired Old Jack, Hairy Han- 
nah had been my stellar attraction. A 
minute after I billed Johnson’s name 
over hers, the bearded lady came to 
my office and threatened to quit. “That 
baboon ain’t no freak,’ she screamed, 
‘He’s got five fingers and five toes 
like everybody else.’ 

“I warned Johnson that night that 
Hairy Hannah was out to cause him 
trouble, The big fellow only laughed. 

“Hairy Hannah went to work on 
Jack the day he opened. While he was 
shadow boxing, she stood at the edge 
of the crowd and yelled, ‘Has-been.’ 
Johnson occasionally wore a beret be- 
tween shows. Hannah started a whis- 
pering campaign around the Island 
that he was effeminate. What seemed 
to get her maddest was Jack’s way of 
sipping beer through a straw. ‘Only 
trained monkeys drink beer that way,’ 
she told him. 

“The ex-heavyweight champ paid 
no attention to Hannah’s hecklings. 
This drove her nuts. She began to 
brood and pull strands of hair out of 
her beard. 

“One night I saw her huddling with 
4 newspaper reporter who was cover- 
ing the Island. The next day, as the 
fighter went into his act, she hollered 


from her booth, “That’s the bum who 
laid down to Jess Willard in 1915. 

“Johnson said nothing, but | could 
see he didn’t like the crack. A couple 
of days later the postman began bring- 
ing Hannah a lot of mai! advertising 
dandruft remedies and cures tor tall- 
ing hair. Hannah passed out and 
missed two pertormances the day she 
received complimentary copies of the 
Tonsorial Times and the Barber's 
Boon Companion. By this time, a good 
part of the lett side of her beard was 
gone. 

“And then Johnson let go with the 
haymaker. One day a dignified looking 
gent came around to Hannah's booth 
and said he represented the Mulcahey 
Mattress Co. ‘I hear you're accepting 
sealed bids tor your beard,’ he told her. 

“Hannah almost had a conniption. 
“What makes you think I'd shave ott 
my meal ticket,’ she screeched. 

“It’s been brought to our atten- 
tion that you've tallen.in love with 
Jack Johnson,’ the stranger yrinned, 
‘and that Mr. Johnson retuses to go 
out with any female who isn’t clean 
shaven.’ 

“That night Hannah walked out of 
the show and never came back to 
Coney Island. We heard later she was 
at the Mayo Clinic under an assumed 
name taking gland treatments, but that 
may have been a malicious rumor. 

“Now what was that you were say- 
ing about Tallulah Bankhead being 
temperamental ?” 


Copyright Bell Syndicate (January 13, 1948) 
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The star of ‘Crossfire’ tells of his first contacts with Negroes 


HOW A VILLAIN LEARNED 


By Harold J. Salemson 


CC GAMBLE. This isn’t 
the time for it. The picture’s 
too controversial.” 

That’s what his friends told Rob- 
ert Ryan when he confided to them 
that he was to play the villain in 
Crossfire, Hollywood’s first film on 
anti-Semitism, since selected on every 
list of the ten best pictures of last 
year, and rapidly becoming one of 
the most honored pictures in history. 

But the discouraging remarks of his 
friends weren’t enough to dissuade 
Bob. He had had his own experiences 
with prejudice, and he had come to 
his own conclusion: namely, that 


there’s no time like the present to ° 


start fighting that social evil, and 
that no prejudice, against Jews, 
against Negroes, or against any other 
group, can be allowed to fester with- 
out being exposed. 

Of course, his judgment as an ac- 
tor has proved correct. He was a 
smash hit in the film. But his judg- 
ment as a man, and his development 
as a man, the whys and wherefores 
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of how he got to feel as he does, 
strike him as being much more im- 
portant—much more vital to him- 
self and to his fans. 

“My experience with Negroes has 
been meagre in the extreme,” he 
said the other day in his RKO dress- 
ing room, “and I guess you can say 
that I got the way I am negatively, 
by elimination. 

“Certainly, there was no evidence 
of discrimination or prejudice in my 
early life. I was raised in Chicago, on 
the North Side, and my parents were 
completely tolerant people—although 
they never went soapboxing about 
their convictions. They simply didn’t 
have any feelings of prejudice, but 
they had no intellectual reasons to 
support their stand. 

“So, I naturally had little contact 
with Negroes, except as servants. No 
one brought Jim Crow to my atten- 
tion in those days—not certainly as 
forcibly as I learned about anti-Sem- 
itism. My parents had many Jewish 
friends, and I didn’t learn about it 
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trom them. Nox did | pick it up at 
Loyola Academy, the faculty and 
students of which were extremely tol- 
erant, if not actually liberal. But, you 
know how it 1s, playing with kids on 
the streets, here and there, 1 got wind 
ot anti-Semitism and the contrast 
with my parents’ attitudes toward 
their Jewish friends made me think 
about it—and, I suppose, even in 
those early days, frown upon it. 

“But somehow discrimination 
against Negroes looked to me just 
like the inevitable status quo, and | 
must admit I accepted it. I simply 
didn’t think about it. 

“I suppose, like so many other peo- 
ple, I just accepted the myth that Ne- 
groes weren’t very smart and that 
some day, education helping, they 
would reach the level of the rest of 
us, and then, somehow, something 
.would be done about giving them 
equal rights. That was the uncon- 
sciously Jim Crow attitude | had 
when I entered college, I’m quite sure 
as I look back. 

“There were only a half-dozen or 
so Negroes at Dartmouth at the time 
that I was there, but knowing them 
was enough to change my outlook on 
life completely. I owe those boys an 
awful lot of what I like to think is 
good about me today, and I treasure 
the recollection of them as some of 
the closest and best personal friends 
I've ever had. 

“Two of these Negro students 
lived next to the dormitory in which 
a close pal of mine stayed while we 
were at college. My chum got to know 
them, and through him I did, too. 
One of them was a Phi Beta Kappa, 
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whose tather had been a Phi Bet be- 
fore him, and one of the swellest 
people I've ever known. His name 
was Lenoir Cook. His tather had so 
named him, because he telt that 
French name, meaning The Black 
One, was the most symbolic and yet 
the most realistic mame he could 
give his son in this world we live in. 

“Lenoir and | became quite close, 
in the way you do during those long 
college evenings of discovering the 
world together, trying out new ideas, 
swapping views which at the time 
seem world-shaking to you. 

“Well, the first time | bumped 
into him on the street oft-campus, 
Cook just walked by without saying 
hello. I thought maybe he was near- 
sighted or maybe I had done some- 
thing to oftend him, or even maybe 
that somehow he hadn’t seen me— 
although that seemed impossible, 
since he had looked me squarely in 
the eye. 

“That night, I asked him, ‘How 
come?’ And he answered that he’d 
never address me on the street unless 
I spoke to him first. 

“T can still remember how flabber- 
gasted 1 was. That was the time, | 
know, when I really started getting 
sore about the prejudices that mess up 
people’s lives. It was the first time 
that I really thought about the tact 
that there were people, a whole tenth 
of our American population, who 
had to think about things like that.” 

Bob Ryan was still hot, after well 
over a decade, about that experience. 
What had happened since? Had his 
knowledge of prejudice in America 
broadened since his college days? 


“Intellectually, yes, of course,” 
Ryan shot back. “Lord, | read every- 
thing on the subject I can get my 
hands on. I certainly think about it 
more than most people. It’s because 
I’ve known American fascists, and 
hated them, that I wouldn’t have 
given up the part of Monty in Cross- 
frre for anything on earth. 

“But, I’m afraid I have to admit 
that I haven’t been as forceful, or 
perhaps as fortunate, as some in mak- 
ing my own life conform as much as | 
would like to what I consider the 
most American, the most unpreju- 
diced, way of life. You know, the 
average white American’s experience 
with Negroes is awfully sketchy, 
when you come right down to it, 
unless he makes a very conscious ef- 
fort to get to know that part of our 
population. 

“I know I enjoy my particular pro- 
fession because among actors there 
is no question of race or color. An 
individual is judged by what he does. 
No one is barred because of preju- 
dice, generally speaking—but then, 
even in this, there is the question of 
color and physical characteristics 
which establishes a discrimination 1n 
the very casting of parts. However, 
the casting has to reflect the actua! 
American scene, and until we change 
taat we're going to find it hard to 
eliminate the minor character of the 
parts given to Negroes and other 
members of minorities. Maybe that’s 
one of the reasons why I get so ex- 
cited about prejudice when the sub- 
ject comes up. 

“Yet, even in this relatively non- 
discriminating profession, in all my 


years as an actor, there’s only been 
one Negro artist with whom I’ve had 
any real contact. That was Paul Robe- 
son, with whom I played in Emperor 
Jones in summer stock, in the summer 
of ’41, at the Cape Playhouse, at 
Dennis, Massachusetts. 1 played the 
Overseer, who beats Jones in the 
dream sequence. 

“I hardly have to tell you that | 
have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for Robeson, both as an artist and 
as a man. That’s the kind ot guy you 
meet too rarely in this world, and it 
there were more like him we'd have 
a better place to live in. 

“But outside of that, I’ve never— 
absolutely mevér—had any contact 
with a Negro player who had any- 
thing more than the tiniest bit part 
in any picture I’ve been in. And 
there was no chance on the set to es- 
tablish even a deep professional te- | 
lationship, let alone any kind of per- 
sonal one.” 

Ryan paused and thought a while, 
and then went on: 

“That's what bothers me se much 
right now about my twenty-month- 
old son. I want Tim to grow up to be 
a real American, unwarped inside 
him with any feelings of superiority 
or difference between people because 
of skin color or religion. But how 
do you go about it? 

“Our whole society conspires to 
keep this status quo that makes Jim- 
Crowism and discrimination inev- 
itable. As I say, I don’t have a single 
Negro friend out here, either within 
the profession or outside. Where am 
I going to meet them? The un- 
spoken rules keep us apart every 
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Jace where we might get on to a real 
friendly basis. I haven’t had a chance 
to mix in that way since my college 
days. 

“What am I going to do to mini- 
mize the prejudice tnat Timmy is 
bound to run into? How can !| keep 
him from acquiring these “hings that 
are all around him and which he’ll 
have to unlearn later in life? 

“Sure, there’s a Negro servant at 
home, and he’s crazy about her. But 
you can’t talk to a baby. You can’t 
reason with him, or explain things to 
him logically. So a difference still ex- 
ists, a difference he’s bound to sense, 
and to carry through life with him. | 
don’t know one Negro personally in 
Los Angeles whom I have met on 
familiar enough terms to invite him 
to my home so that Timmy could ac- 
cept him naturally, and get to feel 
that there is difference between peo- 
ple, that they are what they are in 
themselves and not what their ski 
seems to make them. 

“Believe me, that’s a problem. 
And it’s one that still has me baffled. 
But I do hope to find a solution yet. 
It's not the individuals, you under- 
stand, it’s the whole setup that makes 
it so difficult to act without prejudice 
in a world that seems to want to keep 
discrimination alive.” 

Ryan had said something about his 
wanting to play Monty because he 
hated American fascists so, and be- 
cause that character typified them so 
well. His eyes were burning now as 
he spoke of his frustration in trying 
to keep his son clear of prejudice, so 
I came back to that aspect of it. 

Could hating a character, I asked, 
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make you more adept at portraying 
him? 

“Yes, it certainly does. When you 
hate a character enough, you get an 
eagerness about including everythiny 
despicable about him. You remem- 
ber his: type as you’ve seen him in 
real life, and in playing him on the 
screen you don’t want to leave any- 
thing out. That, I’m sure, comes 
through. 

“I think it came through in Cross- 
fire. 1 knew the character so well to 
begin with, I had seen his counter. 
part so often: | felt that was the 
best way to show the stinker up. And 
I did what I could to get all of him 
into that part. 

“You see, the part is a wonderful 
one for an actor in itself. But to me 
it meant more than that. It meant 
doing something in my own cratt— 
not just by giving money or making 
speeches—to fight against this thing 
that I hate so deeply. And I don’t 
know anything, or any type of person, 
that I hate more than the Montys and 
their public and private counterparts 
who spout anti-Negro and anti-Sem- 
itic and anti-foreigner venom right up 
into the halls of Congress. 

“That’s one reason why I got ex- 
cited about my next picture, too. | 
play an American nutrition expert in 
it, and act as narrator, telling the 
story. And the story of this film, Ber- 
lin Express, is, in part, the story of 
the fact that fascism did not end in 
Germany with the war, that there are 
still those who are plotting to con- 
tinue it, or resume it, and that only 
extreme vigilance and understanding 
on the part of the occupying authori- 
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ties is going to succeed in stamping 
it Out. 

“It’s more than gratifying for an 
actor to be able to participate in ven- 
tures like this, which express free- 
dom from prejudice in his own me- 
dium, not politically or organization- 
ally, but artistically. 

“And I hope and trust that these 
pictures are doing some good. Because 
on the whole, I believe the situation 
is a lot better today than it was twen- 
ty or thirty years ago.” 

In what way, I asked. 

“Well,” Bob said, “I can still re- 
member the days when Jack Johnson 
was champion of the world. Every 
time two of us kids got into a street 
brawl somebody would refer to us as 
the future ‘white hopes.’ That wasn’t 
just a figure of speech. They meant 
it, literally the way it sounded. 

“Of course, Johnson’s conduct— 
or at least the way it was publicized 
in those days—didn’t help things any. 

“Certainly, there’s an entirely dif- 
ferent situation today with Joe Louis 
or with Jackie Robinson. And they’re 
the type of fellows who are living up 
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to everything that’s expected of them. 
They're better, and the situation 1s 
better and I have yet to hear any 
‘white’ talk against either one of 
them. 


“Sure, it’s a better climate. Prog- 
ress arrives, and the world goes on. 
But it’s still far from what it should 
be. And that’s why I continue to 
worry about Timmy. I don’t want my 
kid to have to fight this out tor him. 
self. There’s no valid basis for pre- 
judice in the first place—so why 
should they have to acquire it and 
then get rid of it? 


“That’s why I kept telling my 
friends who were afraid about Cross- 
fire that there was no time like now 
to start that fight. 


“And, you know, the box-office has 
proved that we were right. Pictures 
like that and like Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment ate opening the eyes of a lot ot 
people in this business. Who knows— 
we may see a picture like Kingsblood 
Royal coming out of Hollywood yet. 
We may see a lot of things, but they'll 
take a lot of doing and fighting. ...” 


IN THE EARLY DAYS of Tuskegee, the librarian came to 


Booker T. Washington in a great state of excitement. 


“Mr. 


Washington,” she said, “the students have stolen over $200 worth 


of books!” 


Booker T. thought for a moment and then said, “Very fine, 


very fine.” 


The lady was puzzled, “But, Mr. Washington,” she emphasized, 
“I said they have stolen over $200 worth of books!” 


The educator was now smiling. 
Madam, and I still say it is fine. 
books that’s progress!” 


“I understood you at first, 
When a Negro starts stealing 


Arthur P. Davis, Norfolk Journal and Guide 
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How a youngster got 
religion before 
going to the electric chair 


MIDNIGHT 


By Ernest Gaither, Jr. 


HEN YOU read this, I I'll be 

dead. 

But don’t be alarmed at hearing 
from a dead man. For now, as I begin 
this story, I’m very much alive. It’s 
September 9, 1947—-Tuesday. Mid- 
night Thursday I am scheduled to die 
for murder. Sitting here in my cell in 
Cook County Jail, I’ve been doing lots 
of thinking. Some of my thoughts—a 
warning to criminals—were published 
ina “note to tough guys” in today’s 
Chicago Tribune. This afternoon I 
tead the note for a radio broadcast. But 
that was really just part of my story. 

The real story, I feel, lies in the fact 
that I don’t mind talking about dying. 
I'm a Negro, just 23 years of age, but 
I'm ready to go, you see. Why if my 
number were up this very minute, I’d 
be ready to meet God. I’m really hap- 
py. Just this week I had a dream that 
I'll carry with me to the chair. I was 
on my way to heaven. Jesus was with 
me. But I was taking four steps to His 
two. He asked me why I was going so 
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Condensed from Power 


fast. 1 told Him | was eager to get 
there. Then I was there, surrounded 
by numerous angels. 

Some folks might think that’s 
strange talk from a man who came to 
jail an atheist. But that’s just the way 
I feel. You'll understand better when I 
tell you how I met God early one 
morning. 

But first, take a glance at my past. 
Seven years ago I was a stickup man, 
head of my own gang of tough guys. 
There were eight of us. One was Earle 
Parks, dubbed Smiley because he 
would kill you with a smile on his face. 
Another was Charles Jones, known as 

"Pretty Boy because he was a nice look- 
ing guy. The others: Herbert Liggins, 
known as Hop-a-long because he had 
a bad leg. William Lee was called 
Wild Bill and Charles Hill was known 
as Colorado Kid. Clyde Bradford was 
so dark that we called him Blue. The 
Wheeler was Percy Bellmar. We nick- 
named him that because he was a good 
driver, my number one wheeler. All 
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are in prison except for Parks and he 
died for murder. 

They called me “Little Gaither the 
Money Waster and Woman Chaser.” 
I tried to act the big shot, always flash- 
ing a big roll—sometimes two or three 
grand. 

I started all this when I was just a 
kid. My folks tried to get me to go to 
Sunday School and church. More than 
once they gave me a quarter to go with 
my younger sisters. But I never went. 
Instead I’d make them promise not to 
tell and then I'd go to a movie. I'd stay 
in the show most of the day and tell 
my folks that I’d gone to church. They 
didn’t know the difference. 

Crime was in me and the movies I 
saw helped give me ideas. I got some 
good tips on “how to do it.” I remem- 
ber when I saw the movie, ] Stole a 
Million, I sat there wishing that I'd 
been the guy who got the million. 

I decided on a boxing career because 
I thought I was tough and could take 
care of myself. It would beat working, 
I figured. 1 was one of the best fighters 
in my class for a while. I turned pro in 
1938 and fought as a middleweight 
and ended up in the light-heavy divi- 
sion. Jimmy Bivins was the only man 
ever to knock me out. 

At 18 I was in the Illinois State 
Training School for Boys, for armed 
robbery. In October 1941 eight of us 


made a break but the following month. 


I found myself resentenced to Joliet 
penitentiary. I had life for a Chicago 
park murder but got out on parole in 
June 1946. It looks as if that would 
have been a lesson to me, but it wasn’t. 

Within six months after I was out I 
was leading another gang. That lasted 
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until last February 9. That night three 
of us held up Max Baren, 49, in his 
liquor store on Chicago’s West Side, 
Baren reached for a gun. I yelled at 
him to put the gun down, but he meant 
business. I knew it was us or him. So 
I shot Baren and killed him. We ran 
out with the money, only $300 which] 
later gave to the other guys. I went 
to New York, then to Atlanta, where 
police nabbed me. 

Then weeks later I stood in a Chi- 
cago court. 

“Guilty as charged .. .” came the 
jury yerdict. 

Sentences you to die. . .” the 
judge said sternly. 

And thus I went to Death Row. 

Not long after 1 was placed behind 
the bars last March 23, a woman of my 
own race—Mrs. Flora Jones, of Olivet 
Baptist Church—invited me to attend 
a prisoner’s gospel service. I was play- 
ing cards with some other fellows at 
the time and laughed at her. “Why, | 
don’t even believe there’s a God,” 
I boasted, and went on playing cards, 
the woman still pleading with me. Ac- 
tually I felt so sinful, that I didn’t want 
to know about God even if He existed. 
So I ignored her. 

Suddenly something she was saying 
caught my attention. “If you don’t be- 
lieve in God,” she called from outside 
the bars, “‘just try this little experi- 
ment. Before you go to sleep tonight 
ask Him to awaken you at any time; 
then ask Him to forgive you of your 
sin.” She had real faith. It got hold 
of me. 

I didn’t go to the service but de- 
cided to try the experiment that night. 

“God,” I mumbled as I lay on my 
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cot, “wake me up at 2:45 if You're 
real.” 

Outside it was wintery. Windows 
on the inside were frosted. For the first 
few hours I slept soundly, then my 
sleep became restless. Finally I was 
wide awake. I was warm and sweating, 
although the cell was cool. All was 
quiet except for the heavy breathing 
of several prisoners and the snoring 
of a man near by. Then I heard foot- 
steps outside my cell. It was a guard, 
making his regular check. As he was 
passing, I stopped him. ‘What time is 
it?” I asked. 

He looked at his pocket watch. “Fif- 
teen to three—” 

“That’s the same as 2:45, ain’t it?” 
lasked, my heart taking a sudden leap. 

The guard grunted and passed on. 
He didn’t see me climb from my cot 
and sink to my knees. I don’t remem- 
. ber just what I told God but I asked 
Him to be merciful to me, an evil 
murderer and sinner. He saved me 
that night I know. I’ve believed on His 
Son Jesus ever since. 

I'd promised a whipping to another 
prisoner the next day. That morning I 
went to him. He backed off. “I don’t 
want to fight you; you used to be a 

boxer,” he said. 
“I don’t want to fight,” I said. “I 
just came to see you.” Several prisoners 
had gathered for a fight and were dis- 
appointed. 

But God had saved me from my 
sins ; why should I want to fight? Later 
it was whispered around that I was 
putting on an act, trying to get out of 
going to the chair. 

My case did later come up before 
the Illinois Supreme Court, but they 
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upheld the death sentence. Sure, that 
jolted me some, but I haven’t lost faith 
in God. I know He will go with me. 
So, you see, I’m really not afraid. 

Before I die I want to leave one last 
message, for other young people: 

Start serving the Lord while you’re 
young. Grow up this way and it'll keep 
you straight. Once crime gets a hold of 
you, it’s hard to stop. Just like the 
habits of smoking and drinking, if 
they once get a hold of you, you can’t 

uit. 

Yes, I'll be dead when you read this, 
but please take my advice: “. . . the 
wages of sin is death; but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (Rom. 6:23). I 
found out it’s true. 


Pete Tants, a prison gate missionary 
from Pacific Garden Mission, accom- 
panied Ernest Gaither to the electric 
chair. His description of the prisoner's 
last hour follows: 

I was admitted to Ernest’s cell about 
an hour before midnight. The atmos- 
phere seemed charged and guards who 
stood about his cell kept talking to 
keep his mind off the midnight jour- 
ney. But things they said were strained 
and meaningless, like the things you 
say when you don’t know what to say. 

As I entered, Ernest smiled and 
greeted me. A Negro chaplain was 
reading with him from the Bible. He 
gave me the Book and asked me to 
read. I selected the first chapter of 
Philippians. Ernest leaned forward in- 
tently as I read: 

“For to me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain . . . For I am in a strait be- 
twixt two, having a desire to depart, 
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and to be with Christ; which is far 
better...” 

This seemed to be a favorite with 
him, along with the Twenty-third 
Psalm. He got a lot of comfort from 
Psalm 23:4: “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for Thou are 
with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.” He quoted this from 
memory, as the clock ticked away the 
last hour of his life. Outside, the 
guards listened quietly, some wet eyed. 

About 11:30 we had a song service. 
Ernest said he’d like to sing When 
the Roll is Called Up Yonder and 
soon the corridors rang with music as 
a Negro’s high tenor voice rang out 
above the off-key voices of the guards. 

As the last strains of another song, 
Just a Little Talk With Jesus, was 
dying away, guards came with clippers 
to give a haircut to the man with the 
tenor voice. 

Just before midnight Ernest prayed. 
“God,” he began softly, “when I first 
came here, I hated these guards. But 
now, God, I love ’em—O God, I love 
everybody.” Then he prayed for 
people he’d made suffer, for his 


mother, that the Lord would bless her, 
“And, Lord,” he concluded, ‘I’m not 
going to die of electrocution—I’m just 
going to sit in the chair and go to 
sleep.” 

A moment later a black hood was 
put upon his head and he began the 
last mile. At each side were guards, 
both noticeably nervous. Ernest sensed 
it: ““What are you fellows shaking for? 
I’m not afraid.” 

Now 75 witnesses looked on as un- 
steady hands strapped the hooded fig- 
ure into the big black chair, accentu- 
ated against a stainless steel floor. 
Then for two minutes—hours, it 
seemed—an attendant worked fever- 
ishly on a defective electrode. 

Finally, at 12:03 a. m., the first of 
three electrical shocks flashed through 
his body. 

By 12:15 five doctors had paraded 
up and one by one confirmed the 
death. 

But I knew that the real Ernest 
Gaither still lived—only his body was 
dead. As I left the jail, I thought of 
the verse he liked so well: “For to me 
to live is Christ, but to die is gain.” 


Copyright, Power (February 15, 1948) 
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i JUS’ a po’ darky and all I 
wants is a place in de sun fer 
to toast my shins.” 

Thus spoke John Scobell many 
times as he sat in a circle of Confed- 
erate soldiers grouped about a camp- 
fire. Then Scobell raised his voice in 
song. He sang Nellie Gray or Bob 
Ridley or perhaps a Scottish ballad 
he had learned from his Scotch master 
in Mississippi. ““He wuz a good mars- 
ter,” Scobell might say. “Ah wishes 
Ah wuz back with him.” 

But Scobell was not a “‘po’ darky,” 
or aman whose aim in life was to find 
a warm spot in the sun and to toast his 
shins. Nor had he much love for the 
master he had deserted. 

Scobell was, in the words of Allen 
Pinkerton, Civil War Chief of the 
Secret Service, ‘‘a good, reliable and 
intelligent operative,” whose services 
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Negro spy for Union Army in Civil War 
was one of Washington’s top operatives 


By Mark Harris 


to the North during the war contrib- 
uted much to eventual victory. 

Pinkerton credits Scobell with the 
delivery of “full and concise reports” 
on Southern troop movements, morale 
among Confederate soldiers, the con- 
dition of Southern railroads, the 
strength of Confederate arsenals and 
like matters. In his book, The Spy of 
the Rebellion, he gives accounts of two 
important missions Scobell accom- 
plished. 

Scobell came to Pinkerton’s atten- 
tion early in the war. The runaway 
slave had made his way through the 
southland to the outskirts of Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he gave himself up 
to Federal pickets and was brought 
before Pinkerton. 

The latter had instituted the prac- 
tice of questioning individuals who 
had crossed the line from the South to 
the North. His purpose, of course, was 
to learn what he could of the location 
and intention of rebel forces and also 
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to detect, if possible, any Southern 
spies who had entered the North as 
espionage agents. 

He was impressed by Scobell’s pow- 
ers of observation, his ability to express 
himself well, and his determined ad- 
herence to the cause of abolition. He 
offered the Negro a position as a spy. 
Scobell, with great enthusiasm, ac- 
cepted the assignment. 

On November 1, 1861, General 
McClellan was made commander-in- 
chief of the Union armies. At that 
time he had thousands of troops along 
the Potomac. Among his main require- 
ments was the need for secrecy; of- 
fensively he desired to know the plans 
of the opposing armies across the 
river. 

Already important documents had 
gone astray. They were believed to be 
in the possession of one Dr. Gurley, a 
surgeon who had deserted the Union 
cause and was reported en route to 
deliver the papers to Confederate 
Secretary of War Benjamin. 

Scobell and a white spy, Timothy 
Webster, were assigned to the case. 
They traveled together, Webster as a 
gentleman-traveler, Scobell as his 
slave. 

They located the fleeing physician 
at an inn along the Richmond road. 
Webster engaged Gurley in conversa- 
tion while Scobell, concealed, waited 
outside. 

Drink loosened Gurley’s tongue. 

He hinted that he had the papers in 
his possession, and also that they had 
been given to him by a war worker in 
Washington. Webster now knew it 
would be necessary not only to recover 
the papers but to return them to 
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Washington so, that authorities might 
root out the spy who was ensconced in 
a government office. 


Webster suggested to the doctor 
that they leave the tavern for a breath 
of fresh air. Once outside Webster lit 
a cigar—Scobell’s signal. 

The doctor never knew what hit 
him! Deftly the two men removed 
the valued papers from the doctor's 
pocket and disappeared into the night. 

But the job was only half-done, and 
both men were anxious to continue 
south. In addition, they knew that 
Gurley would spread the alarm and 
Southern scouts would be on the look- 
out for them along the road to Wash- 
ington. How to return the papers . . . 

It was Scobell who struck upon a 
solution. He led Webster to a Negro 
community. They went to a darkened 
house. Scobell rapped with the butt 
of his pistol, the door swung open, 
and the two spies entered, still envel- 
oped in darkness. A voice spoke: 

“Who comes?” 

“Friends of Uncle Abe,” Scobell 
replied. 

“What do you desire?” 

“Light and liberty.” 

A low light went on and the two 
agents found themselves at a conclave 
of members of the Loyal League, an 
organization of Southern Negroes who 
operated behind Confederate lines on 
behalf of Lincoln’s forces, (On sev- 
eral occasions afterward the league 
was to be of assistance to Scobell; as a 
matter of fact, he was astonished at the 
ability of the league to keep close track 
of his movements. It continued as a 
very effective, albeit unofficial, under- 
ground movement to the war’s end.) 
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Scobell handed the papers to the 
local league leader, and a few days 
afterward they were handed directly 
to Pinkerton by a dust-covered, travel- 
weary Negro. Pinkerton describes the 
documents as “highly important.” 


For the next few months Scobell 
threaded his way through the South. 
He boarded the packet Virginia and 
worked his way to Fredericksburg. 
Playing the part of a rollicking, care- 
free, good - natured, ne’er - do - well 
Negro, and speaking often of the 
“happy ole days in Mississip,” he 
gained access to Confederate encamp- 
ments at Manassas, Dumfries and Cen- 
treville. 


In April, 1862, he and Mrs. Carrie 
Lawton, a Union spy, were ordered to 
return to Washington from Richmond 
for conferences with Pinkerton and 
for well-deserved rests. 

Mrs. Lawton was about 25. She em- 
ployed both beauty and brains—hav- 
ing a great deal of both—in her capac- 
ity as one of the few women spies to 
operate during the war. She traveled 
throughout Dixie in the role of a help- 
less young lady, a flower of Southern 
womanhood whom Confederate ofh- 
cers were quick to befriend. They vied 
with each other in boasting of their 
exploits and guardedly told her of 
their future plans. 

Scobell and Mrs. Lawton planned 
to journey to Chickahominy. From 
there they were to be escorted by 
Union soldiers to Washington. 


Traveling as gentlewoman and 
slave, they left Richmond without dif- 
ficulty, but soon were joined along the 
road by a red-haired mounted peddler 
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who spoke with a thick Irish brogue. 
The spies suspected the peddler, the 
red hair and the brogue. 


Before long the peddler, on some 
pretext, rode ahead. Meanwhile the 
couple continued fearfully, but slowly, 
not wishing to arouse suspicion. 

For several nights they rode, sleep- 
ing by day. Then, one moonlight 
night, emerging from a patch of for- 
est, they were confronted by four 
horsemen, two in civilian clothes, two 
wearing the gray Confederate uni- 
form. 

Trapped, they did the only thing 
possible—spurred their horses, sur- 
prised their would-be captors, and soon 
opened a safe distance between them- 
selves and their pursuers. They were 
only a few miles from Chickahominy, 


crouched low in their saddles and hug- 
ging the side of the road in order to 
present bad targets. But Scobell’s 
horse stumbled and the Negro was 
thrown into the thicket beside the 
road. ““You keep going,” he shouted to 
Mrs. Lawton. 


Scobell, who never before had fired 
upon a man, shot and killed two that 
night, wounded a third and was ma- 
neuvering for position against a fourth 
when the sound of hooves in the dis- 
tance heralded the return of Mrs. 
Lawton with Yankee cavalry. 

One of the dead men was the “‘red- 
haired Irishman.” 

Scobell, uninjured, served with dis- 
tinction in the war years that followed, 
accomplishing a number of difficult 
missions, and, despite his avowed de- 
sires, finding himself much too busy 
to sit in the sun and toast his shins. 
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250 — LOST BOUNDARIES by Wittiam L. Wuitre (Harcourt Brace $1.50). 
The startling story of a New England doctor and his family who have 
been passing in their community for 20 years has been documented in 
simple, forthright terms by White, author of several best sellers including 
They Were Expendable. Avoiding sensationalism, he tells a direct, straight 
story that makes engrossing reading with its penetrating insight into the 
problems of Negroes who decide to pass as white. 


251— ALL MANNER OF MEN by Matcortm Ross (Reéeynal & Hitchcock 
$3.50). How the Fair Employment Practices Committee tackled its war- 
time task of routing job prejudice is the theme of this splendid report 
by the former chairman of the agency. As the man whose FEPC career 
was marked by relentless militancy in breaking down employment barriers, 
Ross is in a position to tell FEPC’s inside story. He is a competent writer 
whose book is a worthy monument to the agency’s courageous work. 


252 — WHITHER SOLID SOUTH by CHarLEs WALLACE COoLLINs (Pelican 
$3.75). This out-and-out defense of magnolia-minded Dixie makes nau- 
seating reading. Written by a dyed-in-the-wool Confederate, the tome 
reads like a collection of Rankin speeches and winds up with a plan 
for a 49th state in Africa for Negroes. It takes plenty of pot-shots at 
the North, especially at “carpetbaggers” who attempt to bring democracy 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


253 — CROSS SECTION 1948 edited by Epwin SEAveR (Simon & Schuster 
$3.50). This annual collection of outstanding unpublished writing comes 
up with several really crackerjack pieces in its current volume. There's 
a wonderful piece of satire on California high-pressure salesmanship in 
The Pismire Plan and a really splendid yarn on troops in Italy in The 
Wolf That Fed Us by Jessamyn West. Where’s Justice is a pretty flimsy 
and ineffectual yarn with a Negro theme. 


254— STORM AGAINST THE WALL by Fannie Cook (Doubleday $3). The 
popular winner of the first George Washington Carver Award (for her 
novel Mrs. Palmer’s Honey) has directed her typewriter against another 
phase of the race problem in her new work. This time she delves into 
the manifold angles of the Jewish issue, trying to dissect varying attitudes 
and approaches toward the prejudice that this minority faces. Again 
she has written a story that is both intelligent and interesting, one that 
deserves the widest audience. 
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255 — THE BURIED ARE SCREAMING by HeLen Waren (Beechhurst $3). 
This touching testment by a Broadway actress who temporarily gave up 
the stage to help the illegal smuggling of Jews in Palestine is a dramatic 
document that gives new meaning to today’s headlines. Told in terms 
of flesh and blood humans who are the victims of organized governments, 
this report is “must” reading for anyone who wants to understand the 
whys and wherefores of the Jewish hunger for a homeland. 


256 — NEVER LOVE A STRANGER by Haroip Rossins (Knopf $3.50). The 
first person case history of a gangster is in the tradition of Knock On 
Any Door, telling the tragic and exciting story of how a youngster’s en- 
vironment brought him into the world of rackets. Robbins has written 
a portrait of poverty and prejudice, of vice and corruption that makes 
some sense of the crime headlines of today. His book furnishes some 
memorable hours. 


257 — THE LABOR LEADER by Ex Ginzperc (Macmillan $3). In dissecting 
the character and craft of the labor leader, author Ginzburg has used 
a rather dull and drab professionorial approach that pretty much limits 
this volume to the scholarly economics field. His book makes an effort 
to assay the problems and the make-up of union men as well as estimate 
their role in American life. All told, somewhat dreary stuff. 


259 — SOMEDAY BOY by Sam Ross (Farrar Straus $3.50). Through the 
medium of a Chicago West Side youth, author Ross has done a beautiful 
job of recording the growth of a boy into maturity in a world of hard 
knocks. His is a social portrait without too much plot but plenty of 
pulsating, real life action. Throughout it is dramatic and exciting ma- 
terial that is especially timely today when so many similar youths are 
groping and grasping to reach manhood in a chaotic world around them. 
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In the atomic age there can be no veto power over brotherhood 


WHAT’S 


By Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman 


Condensed from 
Ladies Home Journal 


WO FEARSOME viewpoints on 
human nature are current in the 
world today; I meet them wher- 
ever I turn. The first is depressingly 
cynical; the other, childishly naive. 
Those who subscribe to the first 
viewpoint tell me, ‘The world and its 
people are in a hopeless tangle ; noth- 
ing but catastrophe awaits our spe- 
cies.” At the other extreme I find 
wishful thinkers complacently regard- 
ing their “best of all possible worlds” 
through rose-tinted binoculars. These 
opposing points of view are both 


tinged, oddly enough, with fatalism: 


the fatalism of incurable human per- 
versity on the one hand, and the in- 
evitable “happy ending” fallacy on 
the other. 


DR. JOSHUA LOTH LIEBMAN is 
the author of the best seller, Peace of 
Mind, rabbi of the Temple Israel in 
Boston and one of the best-known radio 
preachers in America. Peace of Mind 
has sold more than 600,000 copies. 
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My own feeling about human nature 
is one of provisional optimism. The 
adjective here is most important. By 
“provisional” I mean that men and 
women are not predestined to doom 
in the realm of human relations. There 
is, I insist, a genuine hope for brother- 
hood. Yet—and here my provistonal- 
ism enters the picture—unless we ex- 
ercise the intelligence with which God 
has blessed us, and skillfully employ 
the new tools and techniques of psy- 
chological self-knowledge, we stand 
in real danger of destruction. 

The danger centers, of course, in 
the unleashed rage of the atomic 
bomb. No person now alive can be un- 
aware of the atomic threat to our ex- 
istence—yours and mine. The issue is 
quite simple: life or death for all of 
us. There is no dodging the challenge; 
it must be met and answered on the 
high, almost divine ground of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Unfortunately, there exist many real 
obstacles to this brotherhood. Let us 
not delude ourselves ; racial hate, reli- 
gious prejudice and bigotry are on the 
loose. Jim Crowism and anti-Semitism 
are merely extreme forms of the scape- 
goat psychology rampant in our society 
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the Future of Brotherhood? 


today. Thus tar we have contrived to 
keep these hateful diseases under par- 
tial control, but it is common knowl- 
edge that they will break forth in 
ghastly fury when and if economic 
depression hits us. For it is in the man- 
made swamps of hunger.and jobless- 
ness that hate breeds fastest. And 
where hate comes to rule a nation, no 
man, however powerful, no religion, 
however noble, no class, however 
strong, is truly safe. Therefore, we 
must never permit our good American 
earth to be transformed into a waste- 
land of social and industrial misery. 

The dark shadows now falling 
across the American landscape must 
not blind us, however, to the brighter 
truths about ourselves, our country and 
our potentialities for brotherhood. It 
is one of the glories of our American 
temperament that we are disturbed by 
unbrotherliness existing among us. 
And ever-increasingly so. As an ex- 
ample, I need only point to three out- 
standing current novels: Kingsblood 
Royal, which treats of social injustices 
dealt out to the Negro; Gentleman’s 
Agreement, which inveighs sharply 
against anti-Semitism; and Knock on 
Any Door, a powerful indictment of 
the crime-breeding slums ot our large 
cities. These books demonstrate that 
America is very much on the alert to 
detect and root out the festering ulcers 
that threaten the health of the Amer- 
ican Organism. 

This mention of “the American or- 
ganism”’ underscores the fact that our 
country is unique among nations, May 
I point out that America is the only 
country in human experience that trom 
its birth has been consecrated and 
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dedicated to equality, brotherhood and 
democracy? One can draw a powerful 
analogy here from the realm of indi- 
vidual psychology. If a boy has a very 
happy childhood there is a wonderful 
chance that he will have a well-inte- 
grated maturity. The reverse is also 
true. Applying this insight to the 
American nation, we are justified in 
saying that this country alone has had 
a happy normal childhood, and there- 
fore has an infinite capacity to resist 
mass phobias in maturity. 

Contrast our situation with that of 
European countries, most of which 
have had evil childhoods, with dark 
brutal memories and distorted experi- 
ences—of which anti-Semitism has 
been the most tragic and constant. But 
America, from the time of the Found- 
ing Fathers, has followed a psychically 
healthy, spiritually tolerant pattern. 
This trait of national psychology must 
not be discounted. Indeed, we must 
utilize it as the cornerstone of the 
brotherhood of the future. It 1s true 
that Americans still are subject to vio- 
lent prejudices and racial discrimina- 
tions, but the whole trend of our gov- 
ernment has always been to eliminate 
them, not to glorify them. The recent 
report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights with all of its superb 
honesty and far-visioned program is 
just the latest proof of the vitality ot 
the American Dream in action. 

The fact that this new nation began 
its career on earth with an unparalleled 
idealism ; that it has not had to repress 
or disavow centuries of brutal history ; 
that the earth here, as it were, has been 
relatively fresh and sweet smelling 
from the very beginning—it is this dit- 


ference between European and Ameri- 
can history which offers genuine hope 
for our leadership in human progress. 


As I view our potentialities for hu- 
man brotherhood, I am struck by sev- 
eral enormously hopeful facts. First, 
the above-mentioned health of our 
American tradition; our fortunate 
childhood, so to speak, and vigorous 
regard for individual sanctity. To this 
must be added the discovery of new 
psychological techniques, that can yet 
be made as marvelously efficient in 
treating hate and prejudice as peni- 
cillin is in the treatment of bodily dis- 
ease. For the findings of the psycho- 
logical laboratory not only reveal to us 
the origin of our hates and prejudices, 
but, even more important, show us 
how we can conquer them. 


Thousands of individual case his- 
tories demonstrate that most of our 
feelings of hatred spring up from our 
own inner sense of insecurity, ‘How 
does this come about ?”’ you ask. Well, 
psychology tells us that as children we 
are obliged to stifle and suppress a 
whole roster of emotions: anger at a 
mother for not giving us her exclusive 
affection; fear of a father who rested 
his eye (or hand perhaps) too heavily 
upon us; rage at a brother or sister who 
won more successfully than we the ap- 
proval of our parents. These emotions, 
locked in the chambers of our childish 
hearts, are apt to burst forth with ter- 

-tible fury in later life. Or they may 
smolder unsuspected until we find 
a socially acceptable outlet, ranging 
from relatively trivial gossip to the 
grim violence of the lynching mob. 

This amazing chemistry, by which 
childhood emotion is transformed into 
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explosive hatred, is called “projec- 
tion.” And it is an established fact 
that such “projection” underlies al- 
most all bigotry and prejudice. 

Admittedly it is hard to believe un- 
pleasant things of ourselves; human 
beings recoil at the thought that they 
harbor savage emotions in their hearts. 
Hate a father? Fear a brother? Impos- 
sible! We cannot bring ourselves to 
face such thoughts. But we can easily 
bring ourselves to hate strangers, espe- 
cially if their color, language and creed 
are different from ours. Thus we con- 
veniently avoid recognition of the 
guilt and hatred in our own souls, and 
we project these evils on to some con- 
venient bogeyman or scapegoat—the 
Jew, the Negro, the Catholic or 
others. 


This has always been true of man- 
kind; aggression is part of human 
nature and should be recognized as 
such. But now we must learn how to 
channel our aggressions constructively. 
We must find, to paraphrase Wil- 
liam James, a “moral equivalent for 
hatred.” Instead of loosing our hostil- 
ity upon an illusory enemy of a differ- 
ent race or creed, we must loose it 
upon the real enemies of mankind— 


‘disease, poverty, war. 


Today, for the first time in history, 
this should be possible, because we are 
just beginning to understand why we 
hate and fear one another, and how 
such fear and hatred swell into mass 
movements of bigotry and persecution. 
Our new knowledge of ourselves offers 
boundless hope for human brother- 
hood. Insight brings healing. We 
possess the insight; why should we 
hesitate to apply it to the problem? ~ 
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All parents have a special responsi- 
bility in this matter of checking hatred 
at its source. The individual father and 
mother may not be able to solve the 
hatreds of the world, but they can en- 
dow their children with the gifts of 
love and tolerance. 

I have observed that most people 
just cannot keep on hating successfully 
when they are aware of what is behind 
the hate and when they realize that the 
disfiguring scars of prejudice are re- 
flections of their own spiritual blem- 
ishes. The new psychological sophisti- 
cation cf this age, which is just at the 
beginning, will prevent more and 
more people from projecting their 
own shortcomings on to innocent vic- 
tims and calling it patriotism or re- 
ligion. 

On a larger scale I envision an ex- 
tension of the home technique of 
teaching brotherhood. Knowledge will 
percolate down through the maga- 
zines, radio and other forms of public 
communication to the great mass of 
our citizenry, and when it does we 
shall have the desirable new situation 
in which you and I will ask ourselves, 
“Why am I hating my neighbor?” We 
will begin to be suspicious of our own 
hostilities ; this very suspicion will be 
the start of a new era of emotional 
health and intergroup friendship. 

Admittedly there will always be 
people who will resist these openings- 
out of the human spirit and will stub- 
bornly cling to their old behavior 
patterns of “‘scapegoatism’’ and ag- 
gression. But the majority of Ameri- 
cans, I confidently feel, will embrace 
this new pathway of psychic health. 
Drawing on the nourishing tradition 
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of American idealism and the high 
conscience of the Founding Fathers 
and using the new psychological in- 
sights now at our disposal, we shall 
develop a new awareness of what 
brotherhood can mean. For when hu- 
man beings learn how to handle 
their negative and destructive im- 
pulses, then only will the equally pow- 
erful forces of love and creativeness 
(so often dammed up by ignorance) 
fertilize the boundless plains of world 
brotherhood. 

There is a final factor which augurs 
hopefully for world brotherhood. 
Ironically, it is the atomic bomb itself. 
This frightful invention, this Prome- 
thean theft of fire, has forced upon us 
a new phase of human relationship. 
Stated quite simply, we must learn to. 
get along better with our world neigh- 
bors, else there will be no world. If 
humanity fails to lift itself by its own 
moral bootstraps, we won’t have to 
worry, for example, about anti-Semit- 
ism, because not only will there be no 
Jews—there will be no Christians 
either, In sheer self-defense, humanity 
must league itself into a unity against 
the terror which can spell doom for the 
millionaire and the commissar, the 
educated and the uneducated, the 
young and the old alike. 

There is a good chance that under 
this sword of Damocles, this possibil- 
ity of universal doom, this eclipse 
which the shadow of the atom casts 
over the entire human landscape, man- 
kind will learn before it is too late 
that the differences among men are far 
less than the wxnities among them. 
There is a real possibility that just as 
the Jewish people through the ages 
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achieved mutual solicitude under the 
threat of external danger, so now 
the peoples of the world will yet 
achieve a new social solidarity and 
compassionate togetherness under the 
threat of Nature’s awesome power. 
The problem of racial and religious 
hatreds may very well be swallowed 
up in the larger problem of human 
continuance. For it is our inescapable 
fate either to perish as victims of 
hatred, or survive as champions of de- 
cency and love. 


In such an age of decision as ours, 
brotherhood dares tolerate no excep- 
tions. An exception in brotherhood is 


like the veto power applied to the con- 
trol of atomic weapons—the negation 
of life and hope. If we in America act 
on the assumption that ‘we believe in 
freedom and justice for all, except for 
the Negroes or the Jews’’—or some 
other group-object of our prejudice— 
then that little word “except” is the 
tragic veto undermining the founda. 
tion both of brotherhood and of reli- 
gion. Indeed, the principle of una 
nimity in the application of love and 
justice to men and women of every 
race and creed is the sine gua non of 
human survival in the Atomic Age. 


Copyright, Ladies Home Journal 
(January, 1948) 


Big-Hearted Runner 


UNITED STATES TRACK STARS will dominate the Olympic 
games in London next July, but the Americans might as well 
concede one event—the quarter mile—in which Herb McKenley, 
lithe Negro from the British West Indies, is expected to break 
his world record of 0:46.2. There may be runners who can 
match McKenley’s form, but it is doubtful whether any Olympic 
competitor can match McKenley’s heart—a tremendous organ 
13.2 per cent larger than average. It may be the largest heart 
among humans of McKenley’s proportions. 

At least, it is the largest X-rayed in physical-fitness tests of 
prominent athletes being conducted at American universities. 
McKenley races on oxygen, the way a car runs on gasoline. His 
oversized heart pumps extra rations of oxygen-bearing blood 
to his muscles. In that final drive for the tape (doctors say) 
extra oxygen provides McKenley with the little lift needed for 
record performance. The X rays give new meaning to a 
familiar sports-page idiom—the use of “heart” for “courage.” 
McKenley has too much heart for his opponents—literally. 

Collier's 
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Robinson had some rough moments with hostile major leaguer 


JACKIE’S First year 


By Tim Cohane 


ACKIE ROBINSON, first base- 

man of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 

had some nasty experiences dur- 
ing his first season in the National 
League. As the first Negro in mod- 
ern organized baseball history, he ex- 
pected them. He wanted to be judged 
as just another ball player. He knew, 
of course, that he couldn't be. 

He made good as a ball player. He 
helped the Dodgers win a pennant. 
He was voted the rookie of the year 
and the league’s fifth most valuable 
player. Beyond all that, he proved a 
Negro could take his place in base- 
ball, as he has in other sports, with 
the respect, and—in the majority of 
cases—the good will of his fellow 
players. But Robinson’s lot was not 
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easy. That of the pioneer seldom is. 

Robinson trained in Havana in the 
spring of 1947 with the Montreal 
Royals, his 1946 team, instead of 
with the Dodgers. There was talk 
some Dodgers didn’t want him on 
the club. They held meetings. Branch 
Rickey, president of the Dodgers, 
was at some of them. 

When Robinson heard of this, he 
said to Rickey: “If they don’t want 
me, I'd rather stay in Montreal.” 

“Take it easy,” Rickey advised. 
“Time is our ally.” 

Just before the season opened, 
Commissioner Happy Chandler sus- 
pended Dodger Manager Leo Duro- 
cher for the 1947 season. Rickey sum- 
moned Robinson. Rickey is not one 
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to go from Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
third Street to Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street by way of Fifth 
Avenue. Not if he can go by way of 
St. Louis. 

“This suspension of Durocher puts 
a thorn in my plans,” he told Rob- 
inson. “I had planned to have Du- 
rocher ask for you for the Dodgers. 
Now I will have to make the an- 
nouncement directly.” 

When he joined the Dodgers, Rob- 
inson wasn’t moving cold into a band 
of strangers. Some of his friends on 
the 1946 Montreal team already were 
there—Marvin Rackley, Tom Tatum 
and Spider Jorgensen. 

If the Dodgers continued to have 
any meetings about him, Robinson 
never knew about them. Two or 
three Dodgers were cool. Brought 


up in the South, they had been taught 


Negroes have no place in “white” 
baseball. Robinson was thrust among 
them, and there was nothing they 
could do about it. He didn’t expect 
them to be enthusiastic. 

Most of the players were friendly. 
As a matter of fact, Robinson could 
have got to know some of them 
quicker than he did, if he had been 
the kind to push himself. One of 


the players told a writer: “Jackie. 


stays pretty much to himself. We 
want to be friendly, but we don’t 
know how to begin.” 

Little things they did showed how 
they felt. One day photographers 
surrounded Robinson at infield prac- 
tice time. He wanted to co-operate, 
yet he was supposed to be out on 
first base. He was fidgety. Pee Wee 
Reese came by on his way out to 
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shortstop. “Why don’t they let the 
guy alone and let him play baseball ?” 
said Pee Wee. 

Robinson found the fans fair, in- 
cluding those in St: Louis and Cin- 
cinnati, where he had thought they 
might not be. When he had played 
with Montreal in Baltimore, fans had 
yelled rotten things at him about his 
race. He never experienced anything 
like that from big league fans. 

Newspapermen also treated him 
fairly. One thing that was written 
bothered him. Early in the season, 
Robinson was being hit by a lot more 
pitched balls than the average rookie 
is. If it had kept up, he would have 
set anew record. He just took it and 
said nothing; behaved the way Rickey 
had schooled him. A New York 
writer commented: “Some pitchers 
can’t resist that Coney-Island urge to 
throw at Robinson.” 

“I suppose,” Robinson says, “he 
wrote it without thinking.” 

Like any ballplayer who intends 
to make a living at it, Robinson can 
take riding from the bench in stride. 
The kind of riding that’s part of the 
game—trying to needle a player; up- 
set him so he won't do his best. A 
couple of teams wouldn't ride him 
at all. He figured they were lean- 
ing backward. He would have felt 
better if they had ridden him. 

But when the Philadelphia Phillies 
came to Brooklyn in April for a three- 
game series, they hit Robinson below 
the belt. They called him a “black 
—.” And worse. Sometimes they 
got more subtle. They'd yell at some 
of the other Dodgers: ‘‘Carpetbag- 


ger. 
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One young Phillie player said to 
Robinson—he had just reached first 
sorry about this. And 
ashamed. But don’t say anything 
back. That’s what they want you to 
do.” 

Newspapers reported that Ben 
Chapman, manager of the Phillies, 
who comes from Alabama, had been 
the ringleader. 

Chapman claimed he had ridden 
Robinson only as he would ride any 
other rookie—to see if he could take 
it. However, Baseball Commission- 
er Chandler cautioned Chapman that 
there must be no repetition of what 
had taken place in Brooklyn. 

The next time the Dodgers met the 
Phillies, in Philadelphia. Robinson 
and Chapman posed together for a 
spurious picture. Presumably, Chan- 
dler and Ford Frick, National League 
president, had ordered the photo to 
offset bad publicity arising from the 
previous Dodgers-Phillies series. 

It was still early in the season when 
the story broke that the St. Louis 
Cardinals were going on strike if 
they had to play against Robinson. 
The story said Frick and Sam Brea- 
don, Cardinals’ owner, had put a stop 
to them. All Robinson ever knew 
about this was what he read in the 
papers. But his traffic with the Car- 
dinals was not all sugar and spice. 

In June, the Cardinals beat the 
Dodgers four straight at St. Louis. 
Harry Brecheen pitched the last game 
for the Cards. He was way ahead. 
In the sixth inning, Robinson hit an 
easy roller to Brecheen’s left. Harry 
tan in and scooped it up. 

Disgusted. Robinson flung down 
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his bat and started running with his 
head down. When he looked up, 
Brecheen was straddling the baseline 
with the ball. He had come over 
there with the ball instead of making 
the throw to first base. He had no 
right to the baseline, but Robinson 
slowed up as he was tagged out. 

In such situations, Robinson usual- 
ly has complete control of himself. 
But he is also human—and a compet- 
itor. Now he was mad; at his own 
failure to hit and at Brecheen’s ac- 
tion. Before he walked off, he said: 
“You better play your position the 
way you should. If you do that 
again, I'll run into you.” 

At their next stop, Chicago, the 
Dodgers bounced back and won three 
straight from the Cubs. Some of 
the Cubs never felt too friendly about 
Robinson. In spring training, one 
or two said they wouldn’t play against 
him. 

In the last game of the series, 
Robinsof slid into second base and 
upset Len Merullo, Cub shortstop, 
preventing him from completing a 
double play. As he ran back to the 
bench, the Cubs delivered him whole- 
sale abuse. Merullo yelled: “I'll take 
care of you the next time you come 
into the bag.”” Robinson stopped and 
turned around. For a moment, it 
looked as if he would say something. 
Instead, he picked up a handful of 
dirt, tossed it away and kept going. 

In the ninth inning, Robinson got 
his second hit of the game off Bill 
Lee. He took a wide lead off first, 
danced back and forth. - It bothered 
Lee. He threw over to first several 
times. Finally, Robinson stole second. 


far 


That upset Lee more. He made sev- 
eral more throws to pick off Robin- 
son. 

Merullo was taking the throws. 
When Robinson slid back under one 
of them, it looked as if Merullo was 
going to come down on his hand 
with some spikes. Robinson moved 
his hand quickly. 

“After that,” Robinson says, “I 
was wary of Merullo. But nothing 
ever happened. And finally I de- 
cided I'd been wrong about Merul- 
lo.” 

The following Sunday, the Dodg- 
ers faced the Reds’ great young 
pitcher, Ewell Blackwell, in Cincin- 
nati. He had pitched a no-hit, no- 
run game against the Boston Braves 
his last previous effort. 


For eight and one-third innings 
against the Dodgers, Blackwell was 
on his way to a second straight no- 
hit game. Then Eddie Stanky drove 
a hit through the box. Al Gijonfriddo 
flied to right. Robinson was the 
next hitter. As he stepped into the 
box, Blackwell made an insulting re- 
mark to him. 

“Come on,” Robinson said, “pitch 
the ball.” 

Larry Goetz, umpiring behind the 
plate, said to Robinson: ‘Take it 
e2sy. You can’t blame him for being 
sore.” 

“I don’t,” Robinson said to Goetz. 
“But I didn’t spoil his no-hitter. Why 
should he call me that?” 

Before the Cardinals’ last visit to 
Brooklyn for a big four-game series 
in August, Ralph Branca, young 
Dodger pitching ace, warned Robin- 
son: “It’s getting down to the wire. 
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If they're ever going to catch us, 
they've got to start. It’s for the 
money now. So watch yourself. 
They'll try to get you, if they can.” 

In the opening double header, won 
by the Dodgers, Joe Medwick, vet- 
eran Cardinal outfielder, spiked Rob- 
inson. 

_ “T believe it was accidental,” Rob- 
inson says. ‘When I was in a hit- 
ting slump earlier in the year, Joe 
advised me: ‘Relax. Take it easy. 
You're not being natural up at the 
plate.’ When he spiked me, he was 
upset about it. He told me over and 
over it was an accident.” 

Next day the Cardinals won. And 
the next, 3-2, in 12 innings. In the 
11th, Stanley Musial, their first base- 
man, was on first, and Country 
Slaughter, right fielder, was at bat. 
Slaughter hit a grounder down to 
Robinson. Musial is a very fast run- 
ner, so Robinson did not try a force 
throw to second base. He raced for 
the first-base bag, to put out Slaugh- 
ter. 

He tagged the bag with his left 
foot. Slaughter, a reckless base-run- 
ner at all times, hit Robinson above 
the ankle with the spikes of his left 
shoe and cut him. Robinson hopped 
up and down. Dodger players and a 
few Cardinals gathered around him. 
In pain and angered, he lost control 
for a moment. Musial was the first 
Cardinal he spotted. He said to Stan: 

“You better watch yourself next 
time I come down the line.” 

“The second I said it,’’ Robinson 
says, “I wished I hadn’t. Musial is 
one of the cleanest players in the 
game as well as one of the greatest.” 
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Many of the Dodgers were sure 
Slaughter had not spiked Robinson 
accidentally. Stanky was especially 
sure of it. He called it ‘“‘one of the 
lousiest things I've seen in baseball.” 

Slaughter and other Cardinals said 
it was an accident. Robinson, when 
he had cooled down, didn’t say any- 
thing. 

The next time the Dodgers played 
the Cardinals, in St. Louis, Robinson 
got spiked again. Catcher Joe Ga- 
ragiola almost tore one of his shoes 
off. He didn’t get cut this time. 
But he had to go to the dugout for 
anew shoe. When he got up to bat, 
Umpire Beans Reardon asked him: 
“Did you get cut?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Robinson said. 
Then he added, nodding toward Ga- 
ragiola, ‘But it wasn’t his fault I 
didn’t.” 

Garagiola came back at him, and 
they jawed at each other. Clyde 
Sukeforth, Dodger coach, came run- 
ning out. Next to Rickey and Mrs. 
Robinson, Clyde has done more than 
anybody to help Jackie ride the 
storms. He didn’t want to see him 
get in any trouble. Reardon, fear- 
ing a general flare-up, growled at 
Sukeforth: “Get back to the bench. 
I've got this under control.” Clyde 
went back. and the game went on, 

For all these unpleasant incidents, 
Robinson had a hundred pleasant 
ones. The Pirates, Braves and Giants 
all the time, the other teams most of 
the time, treated him all right. He 
is especially grateful to Hank Green- 
berg. Hank said to him early in the 
season: 

“I want to congratulate you and 
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wish you continued success. I realize 
your problem. Don’t worry. The 
only players against you are the few 
who still need instruction in life. The 
real men in the game all wish you 
100 per cent good luck.” 

That gave Jackie a lift. Not long 
after, he went on a 21-game hitting 
streak. He took his biggest thrill 
from a game at the Polo Grounds 
before a sell-out crowd. He knocked 
in the tying run and scored the win- 
ning run in the ninth against the 
Giants. When he got back to the 
bench, the Dodgers shook his hand, 
slapped him on the back, said: “Nice 
going, Robbie.” 

In Boston for a series, the Dodgers 
were holding to the pace. Dixie 
Walker—like Ben Chapman, an Ala- 
baman—said to Robinson: 

“Jackie, you're getting to fit right 
into this ball club. You're really 
helping us. We've got a good chance 
for the pennant. Before I quit, I'd 
like to get in another World Series.” 
Then Walker gave Robinson some 
valuable batting tips. ‘Any time I 
can help you,” he said, “let me 
know.” 

But nobody among his team mates 
helped Robinson more than Stanky. 
That little mustard plaster played 
alongside him at second base and 
stood by him and kidded him along. 

His team mates also helped Robin- 
son off the field. Jackie and Wen- 
dell Smith, of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a Negro publication, were playing 
golf in Danville, Ill—the Dodgers 
were there for a night exhibition— 
and ahead of them was a foursome 
of writers and players. They invited 


Robinson and Smith to join them. 

Robinson played cards with the 
other players on the train once in 
awhile. But mostly he’d just sit in 
the club car. It would get kind of 
lonesome then. 

Except for the Benjamin Franklin 
in Philadelphia and the Chase in St. 
Louis, he stopped at the same hotel 
as the rest of the players. In Cin- 
cinnati, he ate his meals in his room. 
Usually, he ate alone, until Dan Bank- 
head, Negro pitcher, joined the team. 

Wives aren't allowed to travel with 
the team. Jackie and his wife, Ra- 
chel, preferred long-distance tele- 
phoning to writing. On the Dodg- 
ers’ last road trip, they ran up a $28 
phone bill in two weeks. 

Fortunately for Robinson, Rickey 
ruled out all personal appearances 
at banquets and socials during the 
season. This allowed Jackie to spend 
evenings at home with Rachel and 
one-year-old Jackie, Jr. 

They lived in an apartment 25 
minutes from Ebbetts Field by sub- 
way. The five blocks from the sub- 
way to the ball park were crowded 
with autograph hunters, but fans 
good to Robinson. After the pennant 
clinching, they gave him a day and 
many gifts, including a Cadillac. 

In the World Series, he got more 
of the “black so-and-so” treatment 
from the Yankees—of all people. 
__ But he said nothing, played hard and 
well. 


His series share was $4,081.19, 
His regular season salary was $5,000. 
Four weeks of vaudeville brought 
him $10,000 and he _ stood to 
make about $12,500 from a movie, 
An autobiography and other items 
may earn him another $5,000. He 
hopes to save enough from all this 
to insure Jackie, Jr.’s future. 

“In 1948, I expect to earn much 
more than $5,000 from the Dodgers,” 
he says. “‘I've got to make it quick, 
because I’m 28, older than most peo- 
ple think. That story about me quit- 
ting after three years was wrong. I 
hope I've got six years of big-league 
ball ahead.” 

After that, Robinson wants to go 
into juvenile delinquency work. Al- 
though he got a college education 
at UCLA, he was once an underpriv- 
ileged kid himself. He thinks he 
knows what they need. Not street 
gangs, gin mills and pool rooms. He 
wants some kids to get the break he 
got. 

He thought of that more than ever 
in the dressing room in Yankee Sta- 
dium after the Dodgers finally lost 
the World Series. He went around 
and shook hands with all his team 
mates. 

“It was a pleasure to play with 
you,” he said. “Thanks for all you've 
done for me.” 

Each one of them looked at him 
seriously. What he saw in their 


eyes made him feel good. 
Copyright, Look (January 6, 1948) 
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A dark-skinned newspaperman 


India tokes a tour through Dixie 


from 
and learns what it means to be a “colored man” 


ADVENTURE 


in THE 


By A. N. Siveraman 


Condensed from Collier’s 


66K 7 OU will have no trouble if 
wear a turban,” they told 
me. “You will enjoy the 
South. The people are very hospita- 
ble. The Negroes are nice fellows; 
they know their place and they are 
quite happy where they are.” This 
epitomizes my Southern friends’ as- 
surances about the American South. 
But I decided to go without my tur- 
ban. 

I had made up my mind not to re- 
turn to India without seeing the 
South. I had been warned against 
going because of my color, which is 
not at all white. But the more people 
warned me, the keener was my desire 
to go there. 

I made it a point before I under- 
took the journey to try to meet and 
discuss my project with as many 
Southern friends as I could see in 
New York. While some assured me 


A. N. SIVARAMAN is the editor of 
Dinamani, a daily newspaper in Madras, 
India. He was an accredited correspond- 
ent of the combined Indian press at the 
United Nations. 
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that I need not at all be afraid of 
anything, there were some others who 
said, “You had better watch your 
steps.” If I mentioned that I was an 
“East Indian,” I should have no diff- 
culty at all, was the general impres- 
sion that I got. 

But since I was going South on a 
study tour, I made up my mind that I 
would not reveal my identity till I 


a 
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had for some time played the role of 
a “colored person.” 

I first went to Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, with an introduction to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority from a State 
Department official who had also ar- 
ranged for my hotel accommodation. 
I had no trouble at the hotel. 

I did not want to waste that night 
without an experiment, so I went out 
on my own and entered a third-rate 
restaurant. 

As soon as I entered, one of the 
waitresses ran toward another wait- 
ress, who in turn went to the cashier, 
and there was almost a conference of 
the entire staff, which it appears fin- 
ally decided to accept me. Perhaps 
they decided that if I were a Negro, 
I would not have dared to come in. 
After I was taken to a table, I found 
that I received more courteous atten- 
tion than most of the others. The 
waitress actually chided me for not 
telling them that I was not a Negro. 

At the hotel I always received the 
most courteous attention. It was ob- 
vious that the manager had taken the 
precaution of keeping everybody in- 
formed that the man with the dark 
complexion was not a Negro. 

I was not quite at peace with my- 
self whenever I rode the elevator, be- 
cause the young colored elevator girls 
seemed to wonder at me. They could 
not understand why I was admitted 
into the hotel in spite of my color. 
They were too irmmature to be irra- 
tional! One girl even asked me 
whether I considered myself a col- 
ored person or not. I am not at all 
sure that I gave her the right answer. 

During my 15 days in Tennessee, I 
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was impressed by one fact: The mo- 
ment the people knew that I was not 
a Negro, they were more than anxious 
to make me feel at home. It was not 
the color, but the historic background 
which is the main factor behind seg- 
regation. 

This was brought out very clearly 
when L was talking to Mr. X in the 
agricultural department of the TVA. 
He invited me to his home for din- 
ner. I mentioned the fact that some 
people mistook me for a Negro, and 
added that by my definition, I was a 
colored person. 

When I mentioned that, my woul 
be host blushed terribly and said, ' 
you have the slightest trace of ae 
in you, my invitation is now can- 
celed.” I was slightly embarrassed. 
but he recovered from his self-in- 
flicted shock and said, ‘No, what I 
mean to say is I couldn’t have a Ne- 
gro as my guest. My grandfather 
owned slaves.” 

When I was leaving Knoxville, the 
train for Chattanooga was about an 
hour late, and I was sitting in the 
waiting room for whites. I was bored 
with being stared at, and went across 
the street to a small, dirty-looking 
restaurant, sat near the counter and 
asked for a cup of coffee. 

The waitress stared at me, the usual 
conferences followed, till the man- 
ager came to me and said, “You can 
go out. We don’t serve colored peo- 
ple.” 

I coolly replied, “I am not a Ne. 
gro.’ 

Stumped, perplexed, and dum- 
founded, the manager went away 
from me. Obviously he took three 
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minutes to recover, and as a result of 
some secret signalings I found a cup 
of coffee before me. 

There is another side to this story. 
I was just sipping that cup of coffee 
when a white person came and sat 
near me, and greeted me, “How are 
you making, my friend?” 

I immediately recognized that he 
was the person who had been sitting 
near to me in the waiting room, and 
I asked him if he would have a cup of 
coffee with me. 

He said, ‘No, thank you. I came 
in just to see if you were being 
waited upon and served. I was anx- 
~ ious that they should not behave fool- 
ishly.” 

As I left the restaurant, the man- 
ager apologized to me and said, 
“Sometimes we get some niggers 
from the North who walk in. That 
was why .. .” 

The real South began. for me when 
I left Chattanooga. On the train I was 
shown to the ‘‘colored’’ section of the 
car. I personally had no aversion to 
sitting there, but I wanted to know 
the lay of the land. I went to the 
conductor and said, “I am a United 
Nations correspondent from India.” 

He stared at me. ‘“Then you can't 
sit here. You have to go and sit on 
the other side with the whites. It’s 
more comfortable over there. I shall 
ask someone to remove your baggage 
to the other car.” 

When I went and sat in that white 
section, there were eight ladies and 
four drunken rowdies. Immediately 
as I went and took my seat, the four 
men got up, and two of them sat in 
front of me, one of them by my side, 
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and another behind me. The one sit- 
ting at my side made some nasty ges- 
tures toward me, and the one behind 
me was saying something which put 
me in mind of what I had heard about 
the Ku Klux Klan. Actually, they 
were more drunk than color con- 
scious, but what bothered me was the 
fact that the ladies in the compart- 
ment felt amused instead of feeling 
disgusted. It took them about fifteen 
minutes and a secret chat with the 
conductor before they started behav- 
ing like co-passengers. 

An hour later almost all the passen- 
gers had got down at one station or 
another, and I was all alone when 
four young ladies entered the car. The 
conductor had directed them toward 
my side of the car. But here they 
found a colored person. “Holy 
smokes, why did that conductor send 
us here?” And there was a lot of 
argument among them. Two of them 
were trying to rush out and get down 
from the train. You could read agony 
in their terror-stricken faces. 


On my part amusement changed 
into pity, and I said, ‘Ladies, I can 
understand your excitement. I am not 
a Negro. I am from India.” 


That brought peace to their minds. 
They sat down, and the first thing one 
of the ladies did was to pull out a bot- 
tle of whisky in that dry county and 
come out with a friendly gesture! She 
confessed her first reaction at seeing 
me was really terrible. She was mad 
at the conductor for driving her into 
this trap! 

In Muscle Shoals, Alabama, I had 
opportunity to talk to an 86-year-old 
man from Mississippi who had owned 
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a plantation himself. He was sure 
that segregation of Negroes was 
bound to vanish in the course of 
years, but he wanted to die before it 


vanished. For him it was unthink- © 


able that any Negro should try to 
shake hands with him. The poor old 
man was running a race toward death 


‘and wanted to overtake the color bar. 


The next stage in my visit was a 
place called Starkville, Mississippi, 
and the problem was how to reach 
there. Railway facilities were meager, 
so I traveled by bus. 

At Starkville my host was a highly 
cultured, well-placed public servant 
with the broadest of human sympa- 
this. He took me to the Sunday 
school and introduced me to all the 
members there. I had discussions 
with many of them on the status of 
the Negro. They seemed to have no 
doubt in their minds that the Negro 
was happier where he was than where 
the Northerner would like to place 
him. 

I drew my friend’s attention to the 
lack of educational facilities for the 
Negroes. 

My friend had his explanation: 
“But you cannot expect us to bother 
about the education of the colored 


people till we are sure that the whites’ 


have had enough. We have not 
done enough for the education of the 
whites here. We don’t have the 


money. We don’t have industries. 


The North could help us to indus- 
trialize ourselves. They are not giv- 
ing that help.” 

The journey from Starkville to 
Jackson was by car along with my 
friend, who discussed with me the 
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color problem and asked me how it 
compared with the caste system of 
segregation in .ndia. 

The caste system in India is more 
or less like the color caste in the 
South. The one difference is that the 
older section of the present genera- 
tion in India is apologetic about it, 
whereas in the Southern states of this 
country the attitude is different. In 
India the younger generation is de- 
termined to destroy the caste, and 
there is no segregation in public 
places like schools, railway trains and 
toilets. 

The Indian caste system was based 
on certain customs associated with re- 
ligion, and is not the same as secular 
segregation. The leadership in In- 
dia, social or political, is in the hands 
of people who believe in the removal 
of caste segregation. In the Southern 
states the liberal is forced to keep his 
thoughts to himself. 

By the time I reached Jackson I had 
spent about 15 days in the South, but 
there had been nothing very adven- 
turous about the whole thing. My 
hair isn’t kinky, and I don’t wear a 
hat. 

In Jackson I stayed at one of the 
top-notch swanky hotels, swanky even 
by New York standards. My friend 
had gone to the hotel in advance, ar- 
ranged my reservation, and even 
deposited my baggage in my room. So 
I had only to go to the desk, pick up 
my key and go upstairs. I went and 
stood before the elevator, and the 
colored girl there stood slightly em- 
barrassed and puzzled. I got into 
the elevator. 

She turned to me and said, ‘You'll 
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have to step out. We colored people 
are not allowed to ride these ele- 
vators.”” 

I smiled somewhat stupidly. It 
went against my grain to say that I 
did not be'ong to her race. I could 
not say that I was not a colored per- 
son. So I gently mentioned to her, 
“Please don’t be bothered. I am a 
guest in this hotel and I am going to 
my room.” 

She took me upstairs but I know 
that she was trembling with fear. If 
by chance I was not a guest, she was 
sure to lose her job. She was, there- 
fore, immensely tickled to death with 
joy when an hour later she found me 
shaking hands with a white person. I 
had already learned that in the South 
it would be an atrocity for a white 
man to be polite to a Negro. 

It was at Jackson that I really ran 
into a situation which almost 
amounted to an adventure. From 
Jackson I was going to Baton Rouge, 
and my host took me to the railway 
station to buy my ticket. While we 
were at the counter, | saw two men 
tun toward a cop, and a few minutes 
later the cop came to me and said, 
“You'll have to go to the other side.” 

I kept quiet, and my friend told 
him I was an Indian. He was not 
concerned with that. ‘Two men were 
objecting to my presence and he could 
not let me stay, and that was that. It 
required a lot of persuasion by my 
friend before the cop would leave us 
to ourselves. 

I had no reason to expect any trou- 
ble the next morning when I was to 
take the train. But it was forty-five 
minutes late, and I was feeling some- 
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what hungty. I went to the ticket 
clerk and asked him whether there 
was a coffee shop in the railway sta- 
tion. He showed me the colored sec- 
tion of the waiting room. I took 
that opportunity to tell that I was not 
a Negro. He apologized (for what 
I do not know) and directed me to 2 
restaurant across the street. 

I walked warily into that restau- 
rant and introduced myself to the 
waitress. ‘I am a newspaperman from 
I want to avoid 
any misunderstanding. I would like 
to have some breakfast.” 

She stared at me, moved toward an- 
other waitress, and after the usual 
conference, she came to me and said, 
“Sir, I could see that you are an In- 
dian, but most people here will not 
be able to know that. Will you 
please sit in that corner?” 

I replied, ‘‘No, I don’t want to em- 
barrass you.” 

“Sir, I hate to see you go without 
breakfast. Do please sit there. or tf 
you insist I shall serve you in here.” 

I assured her that I was not that 
hungry, and that I appreciated her 
sentiment. Then I decided I would 
try another place and went into a 
neighboring restaurant. I approached 
the counter, and this time it was a 
stout, rough, tall type of person. I 
repeated my formula. “I am a news- 
paperman from India, from India. | 
want to avoid any misunderstanding. 
I would like to have some breakfast.” 

He turned to me, stared me in the 
face menacingly. ‘You don’t look to 
me like one. You have to go out.” 

I was not willing to retreat at the 
first assault. “I don’t mind going 
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without breakfast, but I do mind your 
taking me for a liar.” I pulled out 
my purse and was going to show my 
papers, when he dived under the 
counter and came out with a club 
thirty inches long and about two 
inches thick. In a moment I found 
it within eight inches of my head, 
and in another half a moment I was 
away from the restaurant by thirty 
yards. 

I went back to the depot. I thor- 


oughly enjoyed the whole thing, and 


I repeated this story in good humor 
to the ticket clerk. He insisted upon 
taking me to the diner in the train, 
and did not leave me till I was fully 
fed. He paid the check. 

At Baton Rouge I expressed a de- 
sire to see the all-Negro college which 
was located within a few miles of 
the city. As we were approaching 
the college, my host asked me if I 
would like to shake hands with the 
colored person that I was going to 
meet. I was not able to understand 
that question at all for a moment. 

A little later I understood the sig- 
nificance, but I simply said, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
most naturally. I expect to shake 
hands with any person that I see. 
Won't you?” His reply was not 
quite definite. 

We were introduced to the dean of 
some department (I think it is safe 
not to mention names). The dean 
extended his hand toward me ‘and I 
shook hands. Both of my white com- 


_ panions followed suit. He was very 


proud of the college in which he was 
working, and he assured me that the 
lynchings we hear about in connec- 
tion with the South are not very com- 
mon, that life is quite smooth where 
segregation is accepted. He thought 
that lately the state was giving more 
attention to Negro education. I said 
something about India, and he said, 
“Here we have constitutional rights, 
and we are asking for nothing more 
than those rights.” 

When we mentioned the Constitu- 
tion, I was able to see a sudden 
change in the faces of my compan- 
ions. Finally I took leave of the 
dean and shook hands with him 
again. 

This time my two companions did 
not shake hands with him. 

On our way back, my companions 
said, ““We shook hands with him and 
wanted to make him happy, but that 
fellow is talking about constitutional 
rights. He must be shown his place. 
I have never shaken hands with those 
darkies, but I did so today. I like 
those fellows, but when they talk of 
constitutional rights, they must be 
shown their place.” 

I recall an episode in the life of 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was chided 
by some of his friends for tipping 
his hat to a Negro who showed him 
that courtesy. Theodore Roosevelt's 
reply was, “I wanted to show that 
in good manners, the white man is as 
good as a Negro.” 

Copyright, Collier’s (December 27, 1947) 
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Obstetrics expert tells “tacts of life’ on multiple births 


_ By Dr. George T. Kersey 


T IS no accident that America’s 
most serious challenge to Can- 
ada’s Dionne quintuplets for the 

lead in the international stork derby 
are four little Negro girls, the Fultz 
quadruplets. 

If the U. S. shouid eventually 
match our northern good neighbor's 
record of five identical babies at one 
birth, the odds are that a colored 
couple will be in the newspaper head- 
lines. It is also safe to predict that 
they will live in the South. 

Our hypothetical candidates for 
the Yankee version of Mama and 
Papa Dionne will not be youngsters, 
but middle-aged, the mother between 
35 and 40 years old and the father 
around 50. Neither of the parents 
will be a twin. 

The U. S. entries in the infant 


DR. GEORGE T. KERSEY is an asso- 
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sweepstakes will be five little girls. 
These predictions can be reason- 
ably made on the basis of what is 
known today about multiple human 
births—two, three, four and five in- 
dividuals. They are reterred to re- 
spectively as twins, triplets. quadrup- 
lets and quintuplets. Since they are 
more numerous, most available fig- 
ures are on twins, but the same facts 
apply to all multiple births. Studies 
made of millions of births in this 
country reveal the following facts: 
The percentage of muttiple 
births is higher among Negroes 
than whites. 
Throughout the country as a whole, 
a set of twins occurs every 87 births; 
triplets once in every 7,000; quads in 
every 550,000 and quints in every 
57,000,000. But Negro mothers de- 
liver twins 25 per cent more often 
than white mothers. Triplets are 
born to colored parents 74 per cent 
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more often than to whites, and quad- 
ruplets occur seven times more often 
among colored couples. 
The South leads the nation in 
the production of twins. 

The warm Dixie climate is excel- 
lent for twins, according to statistics 
offered by Dr. George W. B. Ham- 
lett, professor of anatomy at Louisi- 
ana State University. In southern 
states—excluding Florida and Geor- 


gia—the twin rate is one set out of - 


every 75 births, while the national 
average is one in 95. In chilly New 
England, twins occur only once every 
100 births. 

Older parents are more likely 
to have twins than young 
couples. 

Dramatic evidence of this fact 
came recently when an 85-year-old 
man became the father of twin girls. 
The newspaper story, datelined Del- 
ta, Colo., reported that the mother 
was 37 years old. 

“The frequency ot multiple births 
is seen to increase with advancing 
age of the father,” states J. Yeru- 
shalmy and S. E. Sheerar im their 
article on twins in the February, 1940 
issue of Human Biology. The au- 
thors found that fathers 55 and over 
sired twins three times more often 
than fathers under 20. “The fre- 
quency of plural births in the United 
States Birth Registration Area in 1935 
- increased progressively from a rate of 
6.2 for the youngest mothers (under 
20) to 18.8 for mothers 35 to 39 
years old.” 

Twins do not usually have 
twin babies. 

“In fact it is extremely rare for 
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twin parents to have twin offspring,” 
asserts Horatio Hackett Newman in 
his book Multiple Human Births. 
This expert then adds, ‘For the most 
part twins come unexpectedly to par- 
ents who are both singly born. Oc- 
casionally twins may have one twin 
grandparent, but even this is un- 
usual,” 
Girl twins are more iikely to 
survive than boys. 


Two University of Chicago re- 
searchers found that girls have a 
slightly better chance for survival 
than boys—about 31 to 1 against 25 
to 1. After analyzing U. S. birth 
records, Dr. Horluf H. Strandskov 
and Doris Ondina found that the 
more babies at one birth, the less the 
chances for survival. They worked 
out the approximate odds for live 
births: single babies, 28 to 1; twins, 
12 to 1; triplets, 6 to 1; quadruplets, 
4 to 1. 

Although Negroes tend to have 
more multiple births than whites, the 
colored infant has less chance for 
survival. Of course, economic con- 
ditions are to a large extent respon- 
sible. 

Also, Negro women tend to re- 
main in labor longer than whites. 
They also have a pelvis that is small- 
er than what is considered “average.” 
Yet, this is no serious problem for the 
colored mother who is expecting 
twins. The low cervical Caesarian 
section is a relatively foolproof oper- 
ative technique that has been worked 
out by obstetricians. The vast ma- 
jority of Negro women who have 
multiple births experience normal 
deliveries. 
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For the same reason that the 
Dionne quints were made wards of 
the Canadian government, the Fultz 
quads of Madison, N. C. have been 
taken under the protective wing of 
the Pet Milk company—they are 
identical, an extremely rare phenom- 
enon. _ Identical quadruplets appear 
only once every 757,000 births. Mary 
Alice, Mary Anne, Mary Catherine, 
and Mary Louise Fultz are the na- 
tion’s only identical quads. For that 
reason, the condensed milk manufac- 
turing company uses their pictures 
extensively in their advertisements, 
will foot all bills for the girls’ care 
antil they reach the age of ten. 

The latest case of American quin- 
tuplets was reported November 9, 
1946 when newspapers throughout 
the country carried the story of the 
multiple birth to an 18-year-old Ne- 
gro mother at Jacksonville, Fla. Un- 
fortunately, the babies, four months 
premature, died within half an hour. 
However, the mother, Mrs. James 


Ross, recovered satistactorily. Physi- 
cians at the Duval County Hospital 
announced that the five girls were all 
well developed and would have had 
a good chance of surviving if they 
had been born at the end of a normal 
pregnancy. 

The still birth rate for Negro sin- 
gle babies, twins and triplets is twice: 
as high as that for whites. For quad- 
ruplets, the rate is four times as high. 

Probably the most amazing multi- 
ple birth occurance in recent years 
was that reported from Sierra Leone, 
West Africa on October 20, 1946. A 
native woman gave birth to septup- 
lets—three boys and four girls— 
within an hour. The children died 
the same night. But the mother, 
Madam Joseph, the wife of a tarmer 
in the Pujehun district and niece of 
the chief of the Peje chiefdom, de- 
serves a special niche in maternity’s 
hall of fame, rates the respect of the 
average mother who will not have 
even twins. 


¥ 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Role of Negro vote in presi- 
dential year is thesis of Henry Lee Moon's new book, 
Balance Of Power, due out this month . . . The inter- 
racial romance theme gets another going-over in David 
Alman's new novel, The Well Of Compassion .. . Red 
scare is catching up with Langston Hughes, who's find- 
ing American Legion and other bigots after him on lec- 
ture tours although he's been cleared on Communist 
connections by FBI .. . Carey McWilliams at work on 
book about civil rights to be called Trial By Fear... 
West Indies dancing gets big play in Earl Leaf's picture 
book, Isles Of Rhythm. .. Carl Sanburg's new histor- 
ical "novel for which MGM paid him $100,000 has a toler- 
ance theme. It's due out in September, and is called 
Remembrance Rock . . . Arna Bontemps expects to finish 
that new novel of nis this coming summer .. . U.S. 
best seller on South Africa, Cry, The Beloved Country, 
won't be published in South Africa itself. Britain 
gets its first copies in 1949... 
STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Jones Brothers of Chicago and 
Mexico dropped about $26,800 on that ill-fated Jose- 
phine Baker musical that never even opened on Broad- 
way . . e+ Long-knocked-about Set My People Free by 
Dorothy Heywood will be staged next season by Theater 
Guild with Rex Ingram set for lead role. Story is 
about South Carolina slave revolt .. . Deep Are The 
Roots is now playing in eight European countries, five 
in the Soviet sphere of influence... Katherine Dunham 
troupe is heading down south of the border again next 
- month. . . Chirper Rose Murphy has jumped from $100 a 
week to $2500 weekly in a short four months... 
xk kk 

FLICKER TICKER * Clarence Muse has a bit in The 
Judge's Wife with Frederic March... There'sa street 
in the Negro area of Memphis named after Crumptown's 
top anti-Negro film snipper, Lloyd T. Binford ... 
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Jackie Robinson's ta.king of suing Hollywood big shots 
who called off filming of movie Dark Hero because no 
major studio would release the movie . .. Moppet Toni 
Harper, the female Sugar Robinson, gets her first movie 
part in Columbia's Sweetheart of The Blues .. . John 
Garfield's new picture, Tucker's People, on the num- 
ber racket, will include several parts for Negro actors 
o 8 Louise Beavers has a bit in the new-Deanna Durbin 
picture, Washington | SeOne « « « 


xk * 


GLOBAL GOSSIP * Ex-Chicago patent attorney Edward 
Wilson is now married to an Englishwoman and has settled 
down in a villa on the French Riviera... Ernest Hem- 
ingway due for a trip to Africa this summer to help film 
one of his books, The Green Hills Of Africa... Boss- 
man Edwin Embree of the Julius Rosenwald Fund will be 
‘working at better trade relations between the U.S. and 
Liberia when the fund closes its doors next month. He 
. will be working on the African end... 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Southern Democrats won't pull out of 
the party and Congress won't pass any part of Truman's 
civil rights program. ..AU.S. Supreme Court Justice 
will soon get a Negro secretary . .. National Broad- 
casting Company will soon get a new Negro program on a 
coast-to-coast hookup . . . Truman's advisor on minor- 
ity affairs, David Niles, a holdover from FDR days, 
will soon get the axe .. . Harvard football team gets 
its first Negro manager next season. .. Britain's in 
for increasing trouble with African colonies in coming 
months. Natives taking freedom talk seriously... 
Professional golf will follow up amateur tennis in 
opening up up to Negro players . .. Watch fora big scrap 
at GOP convention over seating of Negro delegates from 
Dixie . . . Rep. Adam Powell won't return to Congress 
next session, whether he runs or not... 
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Of Negro History 


By Sybil Gowdy 


- WAS NOT the sort of day to 
make concentration easy. The 

lazy Puerto Rican sun was so 
warm and the thoughts of the lake 
sparkling just beyond the turn of the 
hill were very inviting. The boy in 
the third row wasn’t hearing very 
much of the history lesson, until 
suddenly he came to attention with 
a jerk that caused the teacher to stare 
at him momentarily before repeating 
the phrase. 


“Si, Arturo,” he remarked point- 


edly, “I said that the Negroes have 
made no history. It is indeed for- 
tunate that even though many of us 
have the blood of the blacks, we 
have more of that of the whites so 
the inferior dark strain does not mat- 
ter too much. You, for instance, 
with a name like Schomburg must 
have much of the good Teutonic 
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blood, enough to dominate the Afri- 
can in you.” 

“But Professor...” a dozen ques- 
tions rose to the lips of the boy but 
he said them to himself only, for he 
had no facts with which to meet the © 
complacent, positive manner of his 
teacher. But how did the professor 
know that black people had no his- 
tory? Had they written no books, 
told no stories, fought no battles, 
built no cities? Suppose my Teutonic 
blood does not dominate the African 
in me: will I be less smart and ambi- 
tious? There are many blacks in 
Puerto Rico who are men of influence 
in the towns and if they are so cap- 
able now, how could all of their 
ancestors have been stupid? There 
must be some way to know. There 
must be some trace .. . 

And the boy, Arthur Schomburg, 
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resolved that he would find the traces. 
Across the waters, .in America, 
meanwhile, a wave of migrations was 
beginning to make definite impres- 
sions on the city of New York. Little 
settlements of Italians and Jews, 
Czechs and Germans, Negroes and 
Irish were finding sections of the city 
in which they could recreate some 
of their own particular group culture. 
They wanted some ties to the familiar 
social and artistic patterns of their 
native Europe, South America or 
Caribbean island. When they drifted 
into the free libraries of the commu- 
nity, they asked in strange English 
for a book about “mia Italia’ or 
“something about my Jamaica.” And, 
to meet the demand, the libraries de- 
veloped into cultural centers featur- 
ing, to a degree that often amounted 
to specialization, those books about 
the culture, history and life of the 
ethnic groups that used them most. 
In that section of New York, 
known in the early days as Haarlem 
in deference to the old Dutch set- 
tlers, there had been many changes 
in the tiny 135th Street branch li- 
brary. From “old American stock” 
the neighborhood population had 
shifted to American-Jewish and, in 
1920, it was almost half Negro. By 
1924, the area was dominantly Negro 
—migrants from the South, new set- 
tlers from the West Indies, Central 
and South America. 
The year 1924 marked that period 
known as the Negro Renaissance— 
the glamorous era of the Harlem 
moneyed class with many dollars to 
spend on cultural teas featuring the 
best classical orchestras or the 
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talented newcomers to the vocal field. 
Downtowners flocked to Harlem to 
see these “new” Negroes who in 
physical appearances and tastes con- 
tradicted so many of the stereotypes 
that they had accepted. They spent 
their money in the Arabian Nights’ 
atmosphere of the Harlem clubs and 
worshipped the throaty-toned Ethel 
Waters and the excitingly-different 
music of ‘“The Duke.” 

But invitations into the atmos- 
phere shared by the dark-skinned 
literati were the most coveted. With 
amazement and eagerness they lis- 
tened to the erudition of W. E. B. 
Du Bois, the newest lines by the dis- 
ciple of Keats, Countee Cullen, the 
angry beauty of Claude McKay’s 
verse and the fine tempered prose of 
Arna Bontemps. They could not re- 
sist the combined charm and wit of 
the James Weldon Johnsons or the 
fabulous parties of the exotic Ma- 
dame Walker. 


Everyone wanted to write a book 
about Negroes and everyone wanted 
to read what anyone else had written 
about them. Ernestine Rose, revered 
librarian of the 135th Street branch, 
couldn’t keep the books on the 
shelves. Budgets for replacement or 
copies were exhausted and the wait- 
ing lists for Carter Woodson’s Negro 
histories, Van Vechten Nigger 
Heaven and all degrees of literary 
endeavors in between, kept getting 
longer. People were curious; how 
did Negroes live? Where did they 
come from? What had they done? 
There must be some trace . 


Miss Rose decided to use the peo- 
ple of the community themselves to 
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help solve her problem. There was 
an Arthur Schomburg in the circle 
formed by the Negro culture groups. 
He was a Puerto Rican who had come 
to the city in 1891, noted for his 
keen mind that had delved into his- 
tory, literature and art beyond the 
confines of the data he had acquired 
while in college in San Juan. He 
was quite a collector, too, and no 
one could mention a book about Ne- 
groes that this Schomburg didn’t 
know about—or have. If he could 
get books for himself, he might be 
able to help the library. 

Thus Arthur Schomburg’ was 
called in to solve a dilemma. He 
was chosen because, in the interven- 
ing years between the incident in the 
Puerto Rican classroom and the time 
of the Negro Renaissance, he had 
been looking for the proof needed to 
defeat the professor's assumption 
that Negroes had no history. In per- 
son and through contacts that he had 
made throughout the world, he had 
searched the book stalls of Latin 
America, Western Europe and the 
United States looking for the evi- 
dence that the black blood in his 
veins came from a people who could 
proudly take their places alongside 
the world’s great in the galleries of 
achievement. He had _ originally 
hoped only to find the traces, but 
instead was overwhelmingly success- 
.. ful in finding the proof. 

James Weldon Johnson was a 
member of this committee. Writer, 
diplomat, agile-brained, he would 
have valuable contacts on a city-wide 
and national plane. And J. Nail, 
leading Harlem businessman, a 
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handy person to devise the finances 
involved and to provide a sounding 
board for public opinion. 

Out of this meeting of minds came 
the decision to start a modest, non- 
circulating collection of rare books 
about the Negro. Negroes and in- 
terested members of other races were 
asked to help find gifts and contribu- 
tions to increase and maintain it. To 
the amazement of all, a flood of ma- 
terial from old trunks and _ attics, 
scrap books and cherished libraries 
began to find its way to the 135th 
Street branch library. Data of plan- 
tation transactions in the traffic of 
slaves, documents of manumission, 
old letters with tales of the under- 
ground railroad activities, letters of 
the first freedmen, property titles, 
deeds to early Negro-owned houses, 
first manuscripts of Negro authors, 
correspondence in the handwriting 
of Paul Laurence Dunbar to his 
agent Reynolds, and the Blondiau- 
Theatre Arts Collection from the Bel- ~ 
gium Congo gathered by Alain 
Locke. 

Catherine Latimer, whose soft, pa- 
tient voice was to tell the story of 
each carving and document with such 
charm and amazing accuracy to thou- 
sands of visitors and city-wide groups 
for many years to come, was the first 
library assistant of the collection and 
Arthur Alfonso Schomburg, the first 
Curator. 

The Carnegie Corporation became 
interested in the project and, at a 
cost of $10,000, a fee made so nomi- 
nal by the personal generosity of Ar- 
thur Schomburg, the valuable collec- 
tion of books and documents that he 
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had garnered from the world was 
purchased by the library to form the 
core of the Negro Art and History 
collection. 


Topmost in the Schomburg Col- 
lection was the book of Juan Latino’s 
Latin verse, written in Granada Spain 
in 1573 and classed by all collectors 
as one of the rarest books of any 
classification in the entire world. La- 
tino was a full-blooded Negro who 
held the chair of poetry at the Uni- 
versity of Granada during the reign 
of Philip V. Schomburg also pos- 
sessed the Almanacs devised by Ben- 
jamin Banneker in 1792 and 1793; 
the book by Jupiter Hammon, first 
American Negro poet dated 1787; 
manuscripts of Phillis Wheatley, 
first Negro woman poet; and the ser- 
mons of Lemuel Haynes, famous 
black pastor who served a white par- 
tish in Rutland, Vermont for 30 
years following the Revolutionary 
war. 

There is also the priceless scrap- 
book of Ira Aldridge, Negro actor 
born in New York in 1807, who was 
noted for his unsurpassed portrayal 
of Othello and who died in Lodz, 
Poland, in 1867. Companion piece 
to this item is the masterful bust of 
Aldridge of bronze and white marble 
by Pietro Calvi. This figure has be- 
come almost the trademark of the 
collection and innumerable little dark 


children have traced the lines of Cal- 


vis sculptor of the handsome black 
man, and they have gone away with 
pride in their dark skins and a squar- 
ing of little shoulders as if the chips 
of inferiority had been lifted from 
them. 
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There are the 1,294 pieces of the 


Bruce Collection, chronicling the 
events and possessions in the life of 
the ex-slave who outstripped his 
humble beginnings with such strides. 
Outstanding among Caribbean data 
are the items of the Haitian collec- 
tion dating from 1716: records of 
early dark settlers who changed status 
within a generation or two from 
slaves to property owners whose chil- 
dren were sent to the finest Parisian 
schools, letters and military docu- 
ments to and from Napoleon, Touis- 
sant L’Ouverture and King Henri 
Christophe. There are the records 
of plantation life in the West Indies 
and evidence of the kinship of many 
a dark-skinned Islander to titled fam- 
ilies of England, France and Spain. 

There are collector's items of 
France’s Alexandre Dumas, Russia's 
Pushkin, and America’s Frederick 
Douglass—Negro-blooded men who 
played varied and outstanding roles 
in widely separated parts of the 
world. Records of Negro scholars 
and teachers, doctors and artisans, 
statesmen and citizens of old Europe 
and the East and the new world of 
America, who have taken their proper 
places among the distinguished men 
of other races. 

The two leading Schomburg prem- 
ises were, “The American Negro 
must remake his past in order to 
make his future . . .; He needs a 
group tradition in order to compen- 
sate for persecution and pride of race 
as an antidote against prejudice.” 

Any one noting the starry-eyed 
wonder of little groups of dark chil- 
dren as they flocked about Catherine 
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Latimer when she told them stories 
of great black men, or the avid en- 
grossed reading of elderly men and 
women as they relive the saga of 
their race could not doubt the effi- 
cacy of this function of the collection. 

But to these objectives have been 
added others to increase its useful- 
ness to the community in which it is 
located as well as to make it a com- 
plete active depository of race rela- 
tions data from all over the world. 
It aims to correct bigotry and pre- 
judice through proper understanding 
of the events of the past and the sig- 
nificance of the present in the future 
establishment of harmony and respect 
for all peoples. 

It is with this latter goal in mind 
that every new piece of writing by or 
about Negroes is recorded, new books 
garnered, newspapers by men of color 
in the states and abroad are kept in- 
tact, or microfilmed if necessary. Art 
masterpieces of, or by, suitable Ne- 
gro subjects which have been given 
are displayed under conditions neces- 
sary to preserve their beauty and eff- 
cacy for future generations. Com- 
plete records of the role of black 
men in the development of aviation, 
their progress and activities in the. 
past war and their current positions 
in public and private office are main- 
tained. 

. The Collection sponsors the Honor 
Roll of Race Relations which each 
year gives public recognition to the 
12 Negroes and 6 whites who have 
contributed most outstandingly to 
interracial harmony and _ progress. 
Literary forums have brought to the 
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community outstanding authors of 
the best books and many a writer ex- 
pecting the usual lethargic, worship- 
ful group has been shocked into 
alertness by an overflowing, nimble- 
brained audience, people from all 
sections of New York City, intent on 
thrashing out problems of philosoph- 
ical or moral significance with unusu- 
al keenness. Discussion groups on 
civic and national problems are met 
with no less sincerity and have made 
of a large portion of the New York 
community a live-wire spot for intel- 
ligent discussion of the facets of po- 
litical and social action. 

Physically, the scene has changed 
much since the days that Ernestine 
Rose struggled to get enough books 
to fill the community demand. A 
modern multi-windowed _ building 
now houses the library with the spa- 
cious third floor devoted entirely to 
the Schomburg Collection of Negro 
History and Culture—the most thor- 
ough gathering of information past 
and present, on the Negro race 
throughout the world. 

This is the impressive, mighty tree 
that has grown from such divergent 
roots: A conscientious librarian was 
concerned because she was not able 
to meet the demands of her public 
for adequate books. 

In Puerto Rico there was once a 
professor who said . . . ‘Negroes 
have made no history . . .” 

And there was once a boy who 
resolved that he would prove the pro- 
fessor to be wrong. He would find 


the traces. 


Copyright, Negro World-Statesman 
(August, 1947) 
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Ey Lew Byrer 


HE WORLD HAS progressed. 

Here’s Joe Louis announcing 

that his June fight with Joe 
Walcott will be his last, and that 
he'll retire win, lose or draw. 

And I've yet to hear a voice crying 
in the wilderness for a ‘‘white hope.” 

In fact, I queried some youngsters 
and found that not more than one in 
three knew what a ‘‘white hope’’ is 
or was. 

Ask dad, he knows. He'll prob- 
ably remember that on July 4, 1910, 
in Reno, Nev., Jack Johnson licked 
Jim Jeffries for the world’s heavy- 
weight title in 15 rounds. A Negro 
had won the world’s heavyweight 
championship ! 

He'll also remember how sober 
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Condensed from Columbus Citizen 


grown men, who should have known 
better, shook their heads and worried 
about the effect of that happening on 
the future of the country. 

It was almost as serious, they 
seemed to think, as the development 
of the atomic bomb seemed to their 
sons and grandsons. 

Folks started combing the hinter- 
lands for “white hopes” to restore 
the lost prestige of the white race. 

Some of the things they came up 
with were astounding. 

Carl Morris, of Sapulpa, Okla., 
was one of them. Discovered work- 
ing on the railroad, he was groomed 
and polished with the idea he'd be 
the hero to redeem the Caucasian 
race. 
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He was toured around the country 
much as was Primo Carnera in more 
recent days. Whether his win record 
was fattened by “divers” I’ve never 
known. 

But, anyhow, he finally met up 
with another ‘white hope” named 
Luther McCarthy. And McCarthy 
knocked him out. Morris is now a 
farmer near Sapulpa, Okla., and not 
much worried about whether Joe 
Louis retires as undefeated world’s 
heavyweight champion or Jersey Joe 
Walcott wins the crown. 

Luther McCarthy was the new hope 
of the white race. 

He did quite well for a while. 
Then he met up with another white 
hope named Arthur Pelky in Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 

One of Pelkey’s wild swings caught 
McCarthy on the jaw and killed him. 

Then Pelkey was the “hope’’ for 
a while until someone licked him. 

In the meantime Johnson went his 
merry way with a white wife, got into 
trouble with the law, went to Europe 
to escape prosecution and finally lost 
the title to Jess Willard, a giant from 
Kansas, in Havana, Cuba, in 1915. 

What happened to Willard is 
another story. A lot of Columbus 
folks saw it happen in Toledo, on 
July 4, 1919. Against Jack Demp- 
sey, Willard failed to answer the 


bell for the fourth round after re- 
ceiving a terrific beating in the first 
three rounds. 

The title was restored to the white 
race. 

But if that had any salutary effect 
upon civilization I failed to notice it. 

Perhaps it did. Anyhow when Joe 
Louis came along and won the title 
back for his race no one seemed to 
regard it as a national calamity. 

And no one is clamoring desper- 
ately for a “white hope’’ at the mom- 
ment though it seems a 10-1 shot 
that Louis’ successor will also be a 
Negro. 

After all why should there be 
such a clamor? If a Negro happens 
to be the best fighter in the world 
why shouldn’t he be the champion? 

The greatest runner I've ever seen 
was a Negro—Jesse Owens. Negroes 
have now broken into professional 
baseball and one of them—Jackie 
Robinson—has done quite well for 
himself. I've seen some great Negro 
football players as well as fighters 
and track athletes. 

Sport fans are beginning to take 
them as a matter of course and judge 
them on ability rather than color. 
Which is as it should be. 

The world HAS progressed. 


Copyright, Columbus Citizen 
(December 14, 1947) 
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How a strange musical sect grew up on 52nd Street 


By Shana Ager 


Condensed from Mademoiselle 


NE NIGHT in front of Nola’s, 
a Broadway establishment that 
rents rehearsal studios for as lit- 
tle as $1.50 an hour, a bearded bass 
player leaned against the fender of a 
parked car, smoking a cigarette. He 
was young, moonfaced and he wore a 
white plaid cardigan jacket and suede 
moccasins. It was about ten o'clock. 
Presently two other young men sim- 
ilarly dressed detached themselves 
from the crowd moving along Broad- 
way. 
“Man!” said the taller of the pair, a 
pale handsome boy with silky red hair. 
““Man!”’ said the bass player. 
“How ya been, man?” said the 
third, a very fat person, currently un- 
’ employed, who had spent the summer 
barking at Coney Island. 
“Flipping,” the bass player said. 
“Wanna blow ?” 
“I din’ bring my horn,” said the fat 
fellow and drifted off again into the 
crowd. 
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The redhead accepted a drag from 
the bass player's cigarette. “Interesting 
little riff happened last night,” he said. 
“You know that blond chick is always 
with Eddie? .. .” 

“Man!” said the bass player at the 
end of the story. 


By eleven o'clock the fat boy had 
returned and the group on the side- 
‘walk had swelled to include a piano 
player, three trumpet players, a drum- 
mer and five or six hangers-on, includ- 
ing two girls. The group straggled into 
the building through a drab second- 
floor foyer filled with musicians, sing- 
ing cowboys and tap dancers, and into 
2—a half-carpeted studio with gloomy 
wall hangings, a piano and a sound- 
proofed door. Slowly and very ten- 
derly the musicians began to unpack 
their instruments. The trumpeters un- 
screwed the valves and carefully oiled 
their horns. The pianist shrugged off 
his polo coat, removed a_paper- 
wrapped pint bottle from the pocket, 
placed it on the music rack and struck 
a couple of chords. The drummer 
wheeled in a large black case and be- 
gan setting up. When everything was 
adjusted meticulously, he took out a 
Turkish towel stenciled PLAza, folded 
it and placed it in the bass pedal. Then 
he changed his shoes. 

“Indiana,” said the piano player. 

“Oh, no, man,” the drummer mum- 
bled. ““Tempo’s wrong.” He handed 
the sticks to another fellow and sat 
down against the wall. 

The new drummer set his own beat, 
and the music began. First they played 
a fairly straight chorus of Indiana to- 
gether. Then one trumpet took over. 
After a few bars he frowned. In the 
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midst of the next couple of bars he 
inserted the first line of Yankee 
Doodle. An instant later he blew an- 
other Yankee Doodle, seized his jacket 
and threw it over the bass player's 
head. 


A lanky, blond boy with a cigarette 
dangling from his lips came into the 
studio with a large and raw-colored oil 
painting under his arm. It was an ab- 
stract portrait of a Mexican woman in 
a mantilla. Several musicians gath- 
ered around, murmured appreciation. 

Indiana began again, but now the 
pianist was dissatisfied. “Go, man! 
Blow,” he urged, Soon he stalked away 
from the piano and appeared to fall 
asleep. 

A second pianist took his place 
from the side lines, and this time 
the music came out right. The tempo 
was fast; the rhythm was wild and ir- 
regular; the melody seemed to have 
disappeared. Sound issued from the 
blowing instruments in frantic spurts. 
The drummer maintained a loud, com- 
plicated, always changing beat. The 
pianist hammered a bizarre sequence 
of unexpected notes. “Gone, Zac! 
Gone, Zac!” murmured one of the 
girls. The fat man assumed the expres- 
sion of a Buddha contemplating nir- 
vana. Indiana had been transformed 
into the hopped up, phrenetic and ab- 
stract kind of music that is called 
be-bop. 

Be-bop, or ‘the new music,” as it 1s 
frequently referred to by its devotees, 
is an Onomatopoetic attempt to repro- 
duce the sound of the new music as it 
bubbles out of an instrument, espe- 
cially a trumpet. According to its prac- 
titioners and aficionados, be-bop music 
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bears the same relationship to jazz that 
a Henry Moore sculpture does to a 
Rodin. “In be-bop, each beat is given 
an equal value, and that liberates the 
melody. It also liberates the accents,” 
a drummer explained recently. ‘The 
closest thing to it in regular jazz is 
what the drummer does when he has 
a break, but even that is standard al- 
ready: Br-r-r-r pah oohm pe pa!” 

“It changes time from bar to bar, 
like Stravinsky and Art Tatum. It’s full 
of counterpoints of rhythm as well 
as melody,” said another be-bopper. 
“Sometimes it even changes the beat 
inside each bar. To some people it 
sounds off key. There’s a terrific ele- 
ment of the unexpected.” 

“We are living in a fissionable age,” 
said a Howard University student who 
was arguing for be-bop in a formal 
debate. ‘An age when women decide 
to lengthen their dresses. Why ? Could 
it be that they are seeking a change? 
My opinion is that it is mere imagina- 
tion. In music, be-bop plays a similar 
role.” 

A be-bop-minded piano player who 
had recently visited the Museum of 
Modern Art said, ‘‘Be-bop is full of 
complicated chord and melodic subtle- 
ties. You have to be trained to hear it. 
It's full of a million things, like the 
Tchelitchew painting, Hide and Seek. 
A good be-bop chorus gives you a tre- 
mendous amount of material but per- 
fectly organized. It’s something like 
Mondrian’s Broadway Boogie-W oogie 
—seeing thousands of tiny squares of 
different colors all at once.” 

So much musical inventiveness is 
tequired of a be-bopper, apparently, 
that his technical virtuosity is taken for 
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granted. “Don’t care which way you 
blow, man. It’s your /-dividuality that 
counts,” is the way a well-respected 
trumpet player summed things up. 

The in-dividuality of the be-boppers 
who gather at Nola’s is not limited to 
their interpretation of the music. They 
are a highly unique group. Perhaps 
half of them are full-time professional 
musicians. The rest have other jobs 
during the day and attend the sessions 
in the same spirit that a college pro- 
fessor attends the weekly meetings of 
the faculty string quartet. One is a 
ventriloquist, another is an abstract 
painter, several are students, one is a 
diamond cutter, one is a psychoana- 
lyst, one is a blouse salesman. 

But despite the variety of their oc- 
cupations, the be-bop lovers form a 
cult, a cult which bears an odd resem- 
blance to others that have preceded it. 
Les Incroyables went about Paris 
streets after the French Revolution, 
wearing clothes as shockingly unbe- 
lievable as possible, creating their own 
jive by dropping the letter “r’” from 
all words. Disillusioned revolutionists 
in the Russia of 1910 founded suicide 
cults, spoke and wrote in vocabularies 
that hysterically mingled Eros and 
Ego, maddened the bourgeoisie with 
their deliberately filthy dress. And the 
France and England of today have 
their za-zous and spivs, who, like their 
be-bop brethren, cultivate only the 
“strictly weird.” They are young, 
imaginative and iconoclastic and de- 
rive from their singularities a feeling 
of special sensitivity and security. 

The king of the be-bop cult is Dizzy 
Gillespie, a bearded, bespectacled Ne- 
gro musician who “dug the right 
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music’ seven or eight years ago. Sarah 
Vaughan and occasionally Ella Fitz- 
gerald are the be-boppers’ favorite vo- 
calists. Other pioneers in the new mu- 
sic whose records have made them 
nationally known are Charlie Parker, 
the Bird; Bud Powell, the Great; 
Thelonious Monk, the Monk; and 
Max Roach, the Roach. Today these 
names on a Fifty-second Street mar- 
quee draw be-bop pilgrims from all 
over the East, and when the men visit 
certain sections of Harlem, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and Detroit, crowds of 
admirers wearing be-bop caps follow 
them through the streets. The caps, 
modeled on Dizzy’s, are floppy blue 
berets with narrow brims and are a 
be-bop padge of brotherhood. Star- 
tling costumes are respected by be- 
boppers, as they were by Les Incroy- 
ables. 


Many of the be-boppers share a 
strong interest in abstract painting, 
psychoanalysis and drugs as well as 
in exotic clothes. A few of them col- 
lect or paint abstractions themselves, 
several are being analyzed, marijuana 
is important to a number of them, and 
one or two are “‘on hard stuff.” 

“You blow better when you're 
juiced, when you're on, because you’ re 
more receptive then. You're freer,” 
one trumpet player explained. 

A piano player who is a disciple of 
Dr. Wilhelm Reich and who has spent 
_, anumber of hours sitting in a Reichian 
device known as an Orgone Accumu- 
lator—a sort of Turkish-bath cabinet 
which is claimed to build up a man’s 
“orgone energy’’—says of the be-bop- 
pers that, “In Reichian terms, they’re 
all hystericals. They’re subject to fem- 
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inine panicky reactions.” To relieve 
these tensions, the piano player some- 
times offers to administer a manipula- 
tion—usually a massage of the neck 
and shoulders—to an overly keyed-up 
musician. 

Another piano player who is fa- 
miliar with the literature of psycho- 
analysis says the be-boppers are “path- 
ologically self-conscious. In our own 
way, everyone is terribly polite. Also, 
we always try to avoid a feeling of 
urgency at the sessions. That’s part of 
being hip. We always want to be cool 
—no franticness.” 

According to a. young psychoana- 
lyst - in - training who often hangs 
around Nola’s, the be-bopperts are ritu- 
alistic people. ‘They all must have 
that feeling of rightness all the time. 
Everything has to be just so,”’ he said. 
“The ritual must never vary, Why? 
Well, ritual is magic, and magic is al- 
ways the desire to influence the future 
by prescribed token behavior, due to 
a misunderstanding of cause and ef- 
fect. Most of the be-boppers are an- 
archistic, hedonistic people and funda- 
mentally depressed. That is why the 
power to influence the future would be 
so important to them.” 

Members of the be-bop cult, he con- 
tinued, exhibit many symptoms of the 
addict personality. The addict is psy- 
choanalytically described as a person 
who tries to use the effects of a drug 
to maintain his self-esteem. He is rid- 
den with a deep fear of the loss of 
food supply, and such a fear is usually 
accompanied by dependency attitudes, 
narcissism and in general a poor ad- 
justment to reality. This picture hap- 
pens to describe fairly well the situa- 
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tion in which the young be-boppers 
find themselves today. 

Before the war, most of the present 
Nola be-boppers had only been out of 
school a year or two and musically 
were just beginning to get around. 
“Those were the days when Benny 
Goodman was king, he was beating it 
out all over the country,” a young pi- 
ano player reminisced. “But anyone 
who really dug swing dug Basie. Lord, 
that old Basie band! Sounds so wild, 
looks so cool. The other greats were 
Benny Carter, Roy Eldridge and El- 
lington. Ellington was doing stuff like 
B-lue Lady—crazy voicings, but he 
didn’t have real swing, and he didn’t 
have soloists.” 

When the be-boppers got into the 
Army, most of them immediately made 
friends with the band attached to their 
outfit. Together they listened to hot 
records, got high, talked jazz. Few lost 
touch with Fifty-second Street alto- 
gether, Back at Nola’s and other hang- 
outs after the war, they resumed the 
sessions where they had left off sev- 
eral years before. 

“That was the time everybody sud- 
denly realized they weren’t playing the 
right thing,” the piano player con- 
tinued. “Dizzy’s first records had just 
come out, and guys were flipping. 
They began to think they never dug 
the right thing. Guys were getting 
frantic. At first when they tried to play 
it, it sounded so awkward, so weird. 


But that was two and a half years ago. 
Now I think we got something.” 

What the be-boppers have got right 
now is a kind of music which is ex- 
hilarating to them, disturbing to tin- 
pan alley and unfamiliar to the general 
public. Be-boppers themselves agree 
that unless a man is good enough to 
penetrate the innermost circle of be- 
bop aristocrats, his career as a working 
musician will suffer. Men who have 
been seduced by be-bop can’t stand the 
drag with commercial bands. Commer- 
cial band leaders won't stand for any 
be-bop cutups among their musicians. 
But although many be-boppers insist 
that the new music will never flourish 
by popular request, the cult seems to 
be expanding without their help. Be- 
bop has been picked up by the Paris 
existentialists. Dizzy Gillespie finished 
high in the Down Beat band poll and 
recently toured Sweden for a month. 

Still the be-boppers at Nola’s con- 
tinue to play music in their own way 
and seem indifferent or hostile to the 
invaders of their private cult. Appar- 
ently they are content to follow after 
the Pied Piper forever. At the close of 
a recent session, a drummer glanced at 
the people filing out of the studio. 
“All those people here, I feel, are on 
the fringe of the world,” he said. “Be- 
cause they have nothing to do with 
money. And everything that doesn’t 
have to do with money—man, that’s 
weird in this world!” 

Copyright, Mademoiselle (January, 1948) 
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Psychiatric clinic shows 
Harlem youngsters how to survive 
in a hostile world 


Dreams In Harlem 


Condensed from Time 


BIG, stoop-shouldered doc- 
tor hurried down the steps to a 
dingy basement. Some of his 

Negro patients were already waiting 
for him. An ex-GI fidgeted in his 
chair, muttering: “Daid. . . . He's 
daid.” A woman waited stonily, 
clutching her daughter with one hand 
and a note trom school in the other. 
The doctor briskly pulled on a white 
coat and shot a rapid greeting at his 
youngest patient, a moon-faced ten- 
year-old: “Hello, Midgie, I hear you 
got a new football for your birthday.” 
The boy grinned. 

The doctor put his arm around a 
patient’s shoulder and ushered him 
into a small office. The patient, a 
husky young engineer, sat down nerv- 
ously. 

“Now, what's the trouble?’ asked 
the doctor. 

“I have had headaches, doctor.” 

“When do you get them?” 
“They're specially bad when I ride 
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in the subway, doctor.” 

The patient did not want to talk, 
but the doctor’s machine-gun ques- 
tions shook out his story: he had 
taken to heavy drinking, had violent 
dreams of military battle (with sex. 
ual symbolism), at length confided 
that he was ‘mpotent. From the 
dreams and other symptoms, the doc. 
tor made a rapid diagnosis (which 
later proved correct): the patient's 
real trouble was a deep-seated fear 
that he was a homosexual. 

In rapid succession, the doctor ano 
his aides dealt out pinpointed, no- 
nonsense psychotherapy to the eng: 
neer, to Midgie (his trouble: steal- 
ing), to the backward schoolgirl (her 
basic trouble: a nagging, ailing 
mother) and to 20 other patients. At 
8:30 p.m., long after the official clos- 
ing hour, the doctor called it a day. 

That was a typical evening at Har- 
lem’s Lafargue Clinic. The doctor: 
famed Psychiatrist Frederic Wertham. 
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Dr. Wertham’s clinic, launched with- 
out a cent of backing 21 months ago, 
is little richer than when it started, 
but it has become an impressive, go- 
ing concern. Its staff, all unpaid, in- 
cludes 14 psychiatrists, 12 topflight 
social workers, a dozen other special- 
ists and clerical workers. 

Ever since he was a young psychi- 
atry professor at Johns Hopkins, Dr. 
Wertham had brooded over the fact 
that Negroes, even if they could af- 
ford a psychiatrist, could seldom get 
one. (Of some 4,500 U.S. psychi- 
atrists, fewer than 25 are Negroes.) 
With the enthusiastic help of Negro 
friends, Dr. Wertham and his col- 
leagues found a home for a clinic in 
the basement of Harlem's St. Philip’s 
Episcopal Church and opened it to all 
comers. Fee per treatment (if the 
patient can pay): 25c. 

Because Harlem, with only one- 
fifth of Manhattan’s population, ac- 


counts for more than half its delin- 
quency, Dr. Wertham concentrates on 
neurotic youngsters. One-tifth of his 
patients are children. 

The doctor insisted, and his clinic 
has proved, that Negroes are no more 
happy-go-lucky—or —neurotic—than 
other people. Dr. Wertham has also 
found that Negroes mental troubles, 
though aggravated by their under- 
privileged status, are essentially no 
different from those of his wealthy 
patients. “The only difterence,” he 
says, “is that here in Harlem the trou- 
ble is much more naked and obvious. 
. . . What the Negro needs, and 
what psychiatry must help him find. 
is the will to survive in a hostile 
world.” 

Says the Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop, 
St. Philip's rector: “The clinic 1s the 
greatest thing that has happened in 


Harlem in years.” 
Copyright, Time 
(December 1, 1947) 


and so on. 


More Than One Skill 


IN A HARLEM SCHOOL, a questionnaire was sent home 
with a new pupil, requesting information regarding the home 
environment, number of brothers and sisters, father’s occupation 


The next day the child returned with a scrap of paper on 
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which was the following: 
“We have 18 children. 
and carpentry work.” 


My husband can also do plumbing 


Mary Evans 
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THE SCHOOL 


The story ot how 
an ex-slave’s dream 
came true at Tuskegee 


THAT BOO KER BUILT 


By Lloyd Wendt 


EWIS ADAMS of Tuskegee 

had not gone to school a day 

in his life. Born a slave, he 
nevertheless had learned to read and 
write. He was an expert tinsmith, 
a craft he mastered in slavery, and he 
could make excellent boots and har- 
ness. 

After the Civil War Lewis Adams 
eperated a shop in Tuskegee and 
trained Negro youths in the skills 
he had acquired. He could not train 
many, not enough for the jobs avail- 
able. There was no time for him to 
teach his young men to read and 
write. 

Lewis Adams wanted a school for 
the Negroes of Alabama, a school 
that would open to them some of the 
opportunities promised in freedom. 
He talked about this project end- 
lessly, finally interesting two mem- 
bers of the Alabama legislature, W. 
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Condensed from Chicago Tribune 


F. Foster in the senate, and Arthur 
L. Brooks in the house. 

In 1881, through the efforts of 
Foster and Brooks, the Alabama 
legislature passed a bill to create a 
school for colored teachers at Tuske- 
gee. vledging $2,000 a year to the 
projece. 

Even in 1881, $2,000 a year wasn't 
much, but it was a start. George W. 
Campbell, Tuskegee merchant and 
banker, became interested, and s0 
did Gen. Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, who had commanded Negro 
troops in the Union army. Arm- 
strong recommended Booker _ T. 
Washington to be principal of the 
proposed new school. 

Like Lewis Adams, Booker Wash- 
ington was born in slavery. William 
Davis, a Negro in the Union army, 
taught the boy to read and write. 
At the age of 16 Washington walked 
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500 miles to Hampton institute in 
Virginia to get an education. He 
was 25 years old and in charge of 
one of the Hampton dormitories 
when the Tuskegee job was offered 
to him. 

Booker T. Washington's story is 
well known. There was no building 
for Tuskegee institute when he ar- 
rived and classes were started in the 
dilapidated shanty housing the Afri- 
can Methodist church. It leaked 
badly, so when it rained one of the 
students held an umbrella over the 
teacher as he recited his classes. 

Few Negro families, only 16 years 
out of slavery, could afford to send 
their children to school, though the 
cost for board and room was less 
than $10 a month. There was no 
money for buildings; not enough 
for equipment and supplies. 

The new principal decided to build 
a school that would in part support 
itself and help support the students 
while they learned. He believed in 
the dignity of labor, saw the eco- 
nomic improvement of a people as 
the forerunner of social betterment. 
He had been hired to train teachers, 
but he believed that trained farmers 
and artisans were needed just as 
desperately. 

Booker T. Washington began, 
literally, to build a new kind of 
school. He raised $500 to buy a 
farm near Tuskegee, getting part of 
the money from the impoverished 
Negro families in the neighborhood. 
One woman contributed six eggs, 
all she could give. He bought a 
horse and plow, set students to rais- 
ing the foodstuffs the school needed. 
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With the aid ot Lewis Adams and 
others, Principal Washington started 
a sawmill and brickyard, teaching his 
pupils to cut lumber, shape and join 
it, to make bricks, to lay bricks, to 
pour concrete, to erect buildings 
from the first foundation stone to 
the last shingle. Some of those build- 
ings, in Georgian style, serve Tuske- 
gee today. 

As new structures went up on the 
Tuskegee acres, teachers were added 
to the faculty and new courses 
started. More trade shops were 
opened, a dairy herd begun. Since 
students could support themselves in 
school, they began coming by the 
hundreds. 

In time, educators over the world 
heard about the industrial training 
program at Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama. Delegations. came to the 
campus, as they still do. Booker T. 
Washington’s system was copied as 
far away as Denmark and Japan. 
Nearly every vocational school in 
existence has been influenced in some 


manner by Tuskegee. 


Today, 32 years after the death 
of Dr. Washington, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute is more than a school. It is a 
symbol of the spirit of a people, who 
have accomplished much in the short 
space of 66 years. It is a complete 
community, as nearly self-sustaining 
as any community can be. 

Food supplies are grown on the 
Tuskegee farms, now totaling 3,400 
acres. Clothing and shoes are made 
in Tuskegee shops. Student cooks © 
and bakers prepare meals for an en- 
rollment of 2,500 and many of the 
faculty. Tuskegee has its own power 
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plant, water supply, ice plant, hospi- 
tal, truck gardens, and dairy herd. 

Tuskegee, however, does not iso- 
late itself. Early in its history Dr. 
Washington summoned to the cam- 
pus Dr. George Washington Carver, 
the genius who gave to the world 
scores of new products from peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, waste straw, and 
worn soils. 

Every year the school is host to 
dozens of conventions and confer- 
ences dealing with problems in agri- 
culture, religion, industry, and race. 
As many as 10,000 persons of all 
races have attended a single religious 
meeting on the campus. 

Tuskegee faculty and scientists 
make their finds in soil erosion 
studies, crop rotation, rural housing, 
and chemurgy available to all who 
can use them. The 30,000 former 
students and graduates of Tuskegee, 
though concentrated in the south, 
have carried the school’s principles 
into almost every state and to many 
other nations. 

The Tuskegee Institute community 
is purposeful, progressive, efficient. 
It is confident and disciplined. Stu- 
dents operate the vast kitchens and 
dining halls, which students built, 
with rarely a breakdown or delay in 
routine. The dormitories sparkle, 
and the big barns, likewise manned 
by students, are spotlessly clean. The 
big power house, operated by Tuske- 
gee graduates, functions smoothly 
while a change-over is being made 
from coal to oil. 

When emergencies do occur on the 
Tuskegee campus, student  electri- 
cians, carpenters, plumbers, engi- 


neers, or construction men go on ths 
job, under their faculty supervisors, 
The order and self-discipline extend 
even to Sundays, when the entire 
student body lines up for the proces- 
sion to church, preceded by the na- 
tion’s colors, the R. O. T. C., and 
the Tuskegee band. 


A young man or woman entering 
Tuskegee can obtain an education, 
even today, for as little as $250 a 
year. While emphasis is on agri- 
culture, the mechanical arts, home- 
making, and sciences, the student 
also gets training in the liberal and 
fine arts. 

Tuskegee Institute affords no re- 
treat from reality for any of its stu- 
dents. They are there to work, and ° 
they learn jobs by doing them. If 
they have no outside income they 
work at trades during the day and 
go to classes at night. Girls studying 
home economics live for stated 
periods in model homes on the cam- 
pus by the construction department 
and are responsible for their care and 
management. Animal husbandry 
students care for the dairy herd. 
Printers issue the school papers and 
books and pamphlets for the various 
organizations affiliated with the 
school. Electricians wire the new 
buildings and keep the lines in repair. 

The mechanical arts division, 
offering courses from aero and auto 
mechanics to shoe repairing and 
tailoring, repairs cars and shoes and 
makes clothing. The nursing school 
staffs the John Andrews Memorial 
Hospital and the Infantile Paralysis 
Center. Painters, plumbers, archi- 
tects, engineers, and ceramics spe- 
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cialists all study their skills in the 
classroom and apply them to the 
campus community. 

Tuskegee also offers courses in the 
natural sciences leading to graduate 
degrees. Institute graduates have 
found jobs in chemistry, biology, 
bacteriology, and similar fields in 
all parts of the country. 


Recently several darge industrial 
firms have placed research projects 
with Tuskegee on a contract basis, 
helping to finance the graduate stu- 
dents who carry on the test work 
under faculty supervision. The com- 
pany, the school, and the students 
benefit under such an arrangement. 

A few years ago Tuskegee esta- 
blished the first four year food course 
to be offered by any college in the 
country. Graduates are theoretical 
and practical dietitians qualified for 
positions as executive chefs, hospital 
dietary specialists, and managers of 
restaurants and dining rooms. Each 
spring the department holds a food 
nutrition show which attracts hotel 
and restaurant men from all over the 
country. Students learn to plan bal- 
anced, healthful diets on a mass basis, 
to purchase supplies economically, to 
prepare and serve the meals. They 
gain practical experience in the 
kitchens and dining halls on the 
campus. 

Many graduates of Tuskegee teach 
in other colleges and in high school 
vocational departments, and many 
become farmers. Hundreds of the 
mechanical industries and food course 
graduates have established their own 
businesses. 

Leroy Crayton owns a packing plant 
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in Cleveland, where Kit Baldwin has 
developed an ice cream manufactur- 
ing company, and Robert Morgan is 
a successful electrical contractor. 
Daniel Andrews of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., is a plumbing contractor, a 
member of the chamber of commerce, 
leader of the men’s Bible class in his 
church, and superintendent. of the 
Sunday school. 


Some times Tuskegee graduates 
find opportunities barred to them for 
reasons unrelated to their ability and 
skill, a condition by no means limited 
to the south. This situation is slowly 
easing as more and more enlightened 
people shed their prejudices. Tuske- 
gee students realistically know the 
problem. They have been taught 
that extra industry and efficiency are 
one of the solutions, and not one of 
the 30,000 of them has failed his 
school or his people. 

“Tuskegee stands for showing the 
white man all that is best in the 
Negro, and for showing the Negro 
all that is best in the white man,” 
said Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes in his 
founder’s day address at the institute. 


This principle has been evidenced 
in the activities of the school ever 
since it started. While the directing 
genius of Tuskegee and its campus 
community has always been Negro, 
full credit has been given to the 
white people, north and south, who 
have aided the school with their 
counsel and support. The board of 
trustees is interracial and interracial 
groups interested in the economic 
and moral improvement of all peo- 
ples enjoy the hospitality of Tuske- 
gee every year. 
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While the names of Booker T. 
Washington and George Washington 
Carver are the great glories of Tuske- 
gee, there are scores of others who 
have done equally impressive jobs in 
the development of the school. 

Presidents Robert Moton and F. 
D. Patterson, following Dr. Wash- 
ington, have not only continued to 
expand Tuskegee Institute proper but 
have spread its influence into the 
rural and social life of much of the 
south. Rural education and school 
lunch projects have been developed 
by Tuskegee, which sponsors farm 
conferences, rural study groups, and 
low cost housing experiments. 

New uses for farm products, new 
crop methods, and labor saving 
schemes for the low income workers 
are broadcast to people generally via 
the Tuskegee press. 
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Tuskegee faculty and _ students 
never forget the mission of their 
school as described by Booker T, 
Washington in 1906. 

“As I conceive it,” he said, “a 
part of the mission of this school is 
expressed in the purpose and deter- 
mination to assist the race in laying 
such a gradual and permanent foun- 
dation in right living, thru the ac- 
cumulation of property, industry, 
thrift, skill, education of all charac. 
ter, moral, and religious habits, and 
all that which means our usefulness 
to the cummunity in which we abide, 
that naturally, logically, sympathetic. 
ally, we shall make ourselves grow 
into the full and rightful enjoyment 
and intelligent use of the privileges 
and rewards of citizenship.” 


Copyright, Chicago Tribune 
(December 14, 1947) 
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By Homer Jack 


— UNIVERSITY of Chicago, 
according to the Encyclopedia 

Britannica—which is owned by 
the University of Chicago—exists for 
“research, advanced education, and 
improvement of general education.” 
It is renowned for its faculty, its chan- 
cellor—Robert M. Hutchins—its 
experimental curriculum, its atomic- 
energy research, its publication pro- 
gram, and, to sportsmen, its lack of 
intercollegiate football. The Britan- 
nica says that the university’s great 
medical institutions “envisage closer 
cooperation between clinical and basic 


sciences” ; it does not tell you that the 
university’s hospitals and clinics dis- 
criminate against Negroes. 

In its general stand against bias the 
University of Chicago has led all Mid- 


HOMER JACK is executive secretary 
of the Chicago Council Against Racial 
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Students at great Midwest institution try to 


make officials practice what they preach 


CROW AT 
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western institutions ot higher learn- 
ing except Roosevelt College. In re- 
cent years discrimination has been 
eliminated in area after area—in the 
dormitories and student apartments, 
the barber shop, faculty appointments, 
the laboratory school, and the student 
health services. Equally important, 
there is evidence to support the unt- 
versity’s assertion that it imposes no 
racial or religious quotas for entering 
students ; at least it has recently omit- 
ted all questions about race and reli- 
gion from its application blank. 

This progress toward rooting out 
discrimination at the university has 
probably been due as much to student 
and community pressure as to the 
leadership of Mr. Hutchins and his 
administration. In order to carty it 
farther and to end bias in the univer- 
sity’s hospitals a student committee 
was formed several months ago under 
the auspices of campus chapters of the 
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American Veterans’ Committee and 
the Committee of Racial Equality. 
The students recognized that discrim- 
ination was practiced in other Chicago 
hospitals, too, but felt that an enlight- 
ened institution like the university 
should set an example in this area of 
democracy. The committee drew up a 
four-point program of action—re- 
search, negotiation, demonstration, 
and continued pressure. 

Research disclosed that the univer- 
sity’s famed Chicago Lying-in Hospital 
excluded Negroes, that its Billings 
Hospital and associated clinics ‘do 
not desire” Negro patients, and that 
its Medical School has not enrolled a 
Negro student for the last six years. 
Conclusive affidavits were obtained 
from several persons formerly em- 
ployed in the admittance department 
of the university's public clinics. 
These employees allegedly were 
schooled to “discourage” Negro pa- 
tients by certain dodges; they were to 
refer the patient to another hospital, 
tell him that no more appointments 
were available for the day, quote him 
the highest possible fee, or, if an ap- 
pointment had been previously se- 
cured by telephone, tell him that no 
record of it was on the schedule (‘‘but 
hide the daily appointment schedule 
so the patient will not be able to see 
his name listed’’). 

After a persuasive bill of particu- 
lars had been compiled, the students 
* held a campus rally and appointed a 
committee to call upon Chancellor 
Hutchins with the following pro- 
posals: (1) that an announcement be 
made prohibiting discriminatory prac- 
tices in the university hospitals and 
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clinics; (2) that a board of review be 
established to hear any future charges 
of discrimination; (3) that photo- 
gtaphs of students applying for ad- 
mission to the Medical School be no 
longer required ; (4) that all enrolled 
medical students be given the full 
four years’ training and practice at the 
university—instead of Negroes being 
sent to Negro hospitals. 

Chancellor Hutchins, it is reported, 
admitted a certain amount of discrim- 
ination by the clinics but asserted that 
the University of Chicago was “‘clearer 
on these issues and practices than any 
other institution in the world.” He 
told the students it would be ‘‘inad- 
visable” to force the issue upon the 
Board of Trustees. Emphasizing the 
need for patience, he said, ‘Look how 
long it took me to get rid of foot- 
ball!” His final words were: “I have 
worked in the past through intellec- 
tual persuasion. I will continue to 
work on this problem in the same 
manner. I do not think that an admin- 
istrative edict would be either success- 
ful or judicious.” 

Dissatisfied with MHutchins’s te- 
sponse and with his disregard of the 
techniques for lessening discrimina- 
tion advocated by his own Social Sci- 
ence Department, the students de- 
cided to take action. On Monday, 
December 8, they staged a two-hour 
walkout. Twenty-six campus organiza- 
tions, ranging from Student Govern- 
ment through the various religious 
groups to the P. C. A., supported the 
demonstration, which, it was empha- 
sized, was ‘not against Mr. Hutchins, 
but against discrimination.” From five 
hundred to a thousand students pat- 
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ticipated — parading, singing songs 
specially written for the occasion, and 
listening to short speeches. Signs were 
carried bearing such slogans as “Prac- 
tice What You Teach!”’ and ‘‘Football 
Is Gone—What Kind of Game Is 
This?” The most outspoken faculty 
speaker, Maynard Krueger, urged the 
students to continue their fight and 
said, ‘It is sometimes necessary for a 
great institution to compromise, but 
it is not necessary for the University 
of Chicago to compromise where ra- 
cial discrimination is concerned.” 
The administration, in characteris- 
tic fashion, made no attempt to inter- 
fere with the walk-out. Dean of 
Students Robert Strozier announced, 
“The administration is condoning the 
strike only because we guarantee the 
tights of the students concerning free 
speech. University policy . . . will not 
change in any respect.’” The Chicago 
Tribune, no friend of the university, 
came to its support in an editorial 
a few days later: “Whatever Mr. 
Hutchins’s faults may be,” it said, 
“tacial prejudice is not one of them. 
..+ It would be impossible to regard 
the demonstration with anything but 
contempt. Picketing is the method of 
the semi-literate and the illiterate, and 
its appeal is to the same kind of 
people.” Both support and criticism of 
the demonstration were voiced in the 
student Maroon, the criticism coming 
from the Catholic Calvert Club, the 
Conservative Club, and the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, not 
from campus Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Unitarians, or the Y. M. C. A. 
Realizing that the walk-out was 
only the beginning of the campaign, 
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the student committee is pertecting 
plans for action in the coming quar- 
ter. Civic groups are being urged to 
exert pressure paralleling that of the 
students. The Community Fund of 
Chicago will be asked to cease con- 
tributing to any hospital or other 
institution which continues to dis- 
criminate. Strong anti-bias legislation 
specifically aimed at hospitals and 
medical schools is being prepared for 
the next session of the Illinois As- 
sembly. 


Most important, contributors to the 
university's endowment and cancer 
funds are being asked to insist upon 
a non-bias statement before making 
their gifts. It is reported that the mil- 
lion dollars recently contributed for 
cancer research by the Goldblatt 
Foundation was initially contingent 
on such a statement, but that fast-talk- 
ing university representatives said the 
announcement was unnecessary. 

One result of the walk-out has been 
to stimulate faculty action against dis- 
crimination. In the middle of Octo- 
ber, after an ugly incident involving a 
Negro employee of one of the affili- 
ated seminaries, members of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty voted for 
a full-fledged investigation of dis- 
crimination at the university’s hospi- 
tals, but nothing further was done 
until just before the walk-out, when 
the resolution was dusted off and re- 
affirmed. The walk-out was also partly 
responsible for a strong statement by 
twenty-seven social-science teachers in 
the college urging an end to discrim- 
ination by the university. 

The students feel, however, that the 
faculty as a whole has not been par- 
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ticularly cooperative. Professors who 
have preached democracy for the four 
corners of the earth at the University 
of Chicago Round Table have been 
silent on this issue. When the univer- 
sity informally announced a willing- 
ness to give adult-education courses 
on the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, one student 
suggested that it begin by enrolling 
its doctors, some of whom, it is ru- 
mored on the campus, have threat- 
ened to quit if policies in the hospitals 
are changed. 

Another student, noting that the 
university had recently been given 
several hundred thousands of dollars 
to use in the field of race relations, 
urged that the money be spent to 
educate the hospital administrations. 


Many Chicagoans think that before 
Mr. Hutchins and his associates at- 
tempt to frame a world constitution, 
they should polish up some sort of 
non-discriminatory charter for their 
own bailiwick. 

With student, faculty, and commu. 
nity interest aroused against discrim- 
ination at the university’s hospitals, 
Professor Jim Crow, M.D. (Chicago), 
will soon be retired. Then a cam- 
paign can be launched against the 
university's support of restrictive cove- 
nants. Or perhaps the United States 
Supreme Court will outlaw these 
vicious instruments before the admin- 
istration sees its way to practice what 
the departments of anthropology, so- 
ciology, and theology preach. 

Copyright, The Nation (January 3, 1948) 


Color-Blind Except for One 


- MAJ. GEN. CARL R. GRAY, Chicago railroad executive and 
newly appointed veterans administrator, held a press conference 
the other day and was asked if any veterans would be discrimi- 
nated against in benefit payments because of race, religion or 


color. 


“Not while I’m in charge,” the administrator replied heatedly. 


“We'll treat all veterans alike. 


I don’t care if they’re white or 


dark, short or tall, fat or skinny, green, yellow or pink.” 
“Did you say ‘pink’?” asked a loyalty conscious reporter. 


“I guess I went too far at that,” grinned Gen. Gray. 


“It's a 


good thing I didn’t use my favorite color to illustrate my point. 


It’s red.” 
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Here's one fight expert who sees high hopes for challenger 


By Lester Bromberg 


HE FIRST TIME that I saw Jer- 

sey Joe Walcott, he surprised me. 

It was a shock to discover in a 
relatively unknown fighter such co- 
ordination of mind, eyes, arms and 
legs. This was three years ago and 
it happened in a dinky gym in his 
home city, Camden, N. J. where I 
had gone because Walcott had just 
signed to fight Joe Baksi, then a top 
name among the heavyweights. 

The first move I saw Walcott make 
in the workout—a feint—showed he 
had thinking ability. He dipped his 
head and his left shoulder no more 
than two inches. It was a compelling 
gesture, the way the sparring part- 
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ner fell tor it. It put me in mind 
of the hypnotic pull which a track 
meet starter exerts when he shouts: 
““Ready—Set !” 

I watched the position of Walcott’s 
hands. They were placed to hit or 
defend. His right was in tront of 
him, high enough to block a left 
swing, also in line to counter. His left 
was a bit further extended, ready 
to jab, hook or swing to block a 
right. 

From old-time trainers and man- 
agers, I have learned to look, not 
for punches, but for moves, in judg- 
ing a fighter in the gym. I studied 
Walcott intently and discovered he 
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used a pattern of steps. It was this 
pattern which drove Joe Louis dafher 
than a shandygaff drinker in their 
fight last December. 

Here it is, the Walcott Stomp, the 
Camden Cakewalk, or whatever you 
call it. A feint to the left, a full 
sliding step to the right, a half step 
more to the right, a full step back, 
then a step off to the left. 

This is repeated or amended, de- 
pending on his opponent's reaction. 
Generally the final step to the left 
puts him squarely in front of the 
pursuing opponent, from where he 
can punch or start the pattern all 
over again. 

The December 5th fight wasn’t the 
first time Louis had been confronted 
with Walcott’s steps, although this 
time he got 15 rounds more of it than 
he did the other time. It happened 
ir Louis’ training camp before his 
first fght with Max Schmeling. And 
here, tor the first time, is the inside 
story of that incident. 

Ike Gellis, chiet news makeup edi- 
tor ot the New York Post, at that 
time employed in Louis’ camp as a 
publicity man, was asked to double 
as announcer. One day, a new spar- 
ring partner was brought into the 
camp. Gellis remembers introducing 
him—"“‘Jersey Joe Walcott.” He fur- 
ther recalls a very annoying round 
tor Louis, in which Michigan Joe 
. pursued Jersey Joe, without result. 
At one point the frustrated Louis 
gave Walcott a push, Ike recalls, and 
the latter, his legs twisted under him, 
tell to the floor. This, the eyewit- 
ness presumes, was the magic eye 
picture of a “knockdown” recently 
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published in newspapers. 

When the round ended, Louis, boil- 
ing mad, indicated to the late Jack 
Blackburn, his trainer, that he want- 
ed Walcott.to go another round. Ac- 
cording to Gellis’ reconstruction of 
the incident, this is what followed: 
“There’s $25 for you to go a second 
round” (the usual rate was $15 a 
round). “I'll box tomorrow,” Wal- 
cott replied. “It’s $35 for the second 
round,” Blackburn importuned. 
box tomorrow,” Walcott persisted. 

“Fifty dollars?”” shouted Black- 
burn. “I’ve told you, I’ll box tomor- 
tow,” repeated Jersey Joe. “Listen,” 
yelled Blackburn, “if you won't 
go a second round today, pack your 
gear and get out.” He did. 

Defensively, Walcott is one of the 
finest performers of all time in any 
division. Among heavyweights, he is 
probably the hardest to hit since 
Jack Johnson. Dan Morgan, a vet- 
eran of 50 years in boxing, who likes 
to make theoretical matches, figures 
there are only two _ heavyweight 
champions since Johnson who would 
have had a good chance to beat Wal- 
cott—Tunney and Jack Sharkey. 

“Tunney and Walcott both would 
lay back and you'd probably have to 
fumigate the joint to make it habit- 
able again,” observed Morgan. 
“Sharkey, a cute boxer, might have 
made Walcott lead to him, which 
would have been something,” said 
Dan. 

In his sizeup of other champions 
against Walcott, Dan said: 

“Walcott would have been too fast 
couldn’t have caught Walcott either. 
for Jim Braddock and Max Baer 
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Primo Carnera! Are you kidding? 
Max Schmeling with that straight 
right might have nailed Walcott, but 
he couldn’t have stayed with Jersey 
Joe once he started moving.” 


Dan paused. “As for Jack Demp- 
sey, Walcott would have done to him 
what Harry Greb did in the gym; 
ruin him with smart moves and in- 
fighting. That big joker Jess Willard 
could take a beating and Walcott 
would have given it to him. 

“Against Jack Johnson,” Dan con- 
cluded, “I’d have to drop Walcott, 
he couldn’t outsmart the smartest 
heavyweight of them all!” 

The most valuable of Walcott’s 
assets against Louis was his foiling 
of the champion’s jab. And, when 
you keep Joe from scoring with his 
straight left, you have taken away 
50 per cent of his effectiveness. 

Jersey Joe’s nullification of the 
jab went for the second or third 
flurry of jabs as well as the first 
one. The opening jab probably would 
find him going to his right. On the 
second, Jersey Joe, would dip below 
it. For a third, he would duck even 
lower. 

Another 25 per cent of Louis’ 
deadliness was written off by Wal- 
cott’s deft infighting on the ropes. 
In the climactic ninth round, Louis 
moved in, intending to punish him 
with hooks and rights to the chin. For 
Louis, there was angle and leverage. 
It was roughly the same set-up from 
which he worked so tellingly at close 
tange in his second fight with Ar- 
turo Godoy. 

But there was a difference: while 
Godoy only could swing wide punch- 
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es, Outside of Louts’ arms, Walcott 
could hunch up and uppercut inside 
of Louis’ arms. He jolted Joe fre- 
quently with his abbreviated upper- 
cuts. Bracing himselt, with his back 
against the ropes, Walcott flailea 
away inside of Louis’ arms. 


This tusilade was so concentrated 
that the champ stopped punching 
Immediately Walcott spotted a right 
hand opening. He fired over a right 
that made Joe break ground. Louis 
pressed back to attack, Jersey Joe 
firing away as he weaved and dipped. 
At the finish of the round Louis was 
taking more than he was dishing 
out. The answer was that Walcott, 
for this night, was a better counter 
puncher than Louis. 

Since the fight, Jersey Joe has met 
a great many people who have told 
him: “I knew you’d make a good 
fight with Louis, I’ve always be- 
lieved in you.” But there’s only one 
man whom Jersey Joe wants to talk 
to one of these days. His present 
whereabouts are unknown. This 1s 
a chap who came to the door of a 
fight club when Jersey Joe was 
starting the comeback that led him 
to his present peak. When the club 
fight was over the old timer said: 
“Listen, young fellow, glad 
you’ve got my name. A lot of bums 
have taken it in vain.” That fighter? 
You must have guessed it by now— 
he was the original 145 lb. Joe Wal- 
cott, the old Barbadoes Demon, who 
fought 149 fights from 1890 to 1911. 
Jersey Joe took Walcott’s name be- 
cause both their fathers came from 
the Island of Barbadoes, West Indies. 

Copyright, Police Gazette (March, 1948) 
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How Chicago got a democratic college out of a racial dispute 


COLLEGE 


By Louise Chase 


Condensed from Reader’s Scope 


“BY THE WAY, Ed, how many 
Jews and Negroes have we in 
the college now?” 

It was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Central YMCA Col- 
lege of Chicago, addressing Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Sparling, the college presi- 
dent. The voice was soft, the manner 
casual. The chairman’s gavel, how- 
ever, could not have imposed silence 
down the long conference table as 
quickly or as completely. Thirty pairs 
of eyes turned toward the speaker, 
then to President Sparling. 

Edward Sparling had been expect- 
ing that question—or the issue that 
it made no pretense of hiding—for 
five or more years. He had lived with 
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the issue ever since he became head ot 
the college in 1936. His conclusions 
and his answers were clear in his mind. 
Yet, before he answered the question, 
now that it had at last come out in the 
open, he relaxed his long, angula: 
frame in his chair near the head ot the 
board table and thought again of what 
was past and what must yet be. 

When Dr. Sparling took over the 
college of the YMCA, he tound a 
thoroughly mixed student body al- 
ready enrolled. That was, in fact, one 
of the reasons why he had left Stan- 
ford University, where he taught eco- 
nomics, to accept the Chicago post. 
He believed so literally in democracy 
that he thought it ought to be applied 
in education. He hated, vigorously, the 
“quota” system by which many Amer- 
ican colleges and universities deny op- 
portunity for higher education to tens 
of thousands of members of racial and 
religious minorities. 

When he discovered, soon after his 
inauguration, that Negro students 
paid the same fees as other students 
but were banned from the YMCA 
swimming pool and gymnasium, he 
ordered a full refund of athletic ac- 
tivities charges to the Negroes. He 
spoke strongly to the Board of Direc- 
tors about the discrimination. The 
board listened—but retained the racial 

bars. 
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Dr. Sparling retorted by abolishing 
the entire athletic program, for all 
students! 


The college, under Dr. Sparling, 
grew and prospered. The enrollment 
grew, too, and stayed at the maxi- 
mum capacity of the YMCA quarters. 

The student enrollment, in tact, 
was too good for the taste of the 
college Board of Directors. Chicago 
is notably-a polyglot city; Sparling’s 
college was serving the city. The col- 
lege attracted Jews, Negroes, and im- 
migrant Poles, as much as it did the 
men and women of what the Board of 
Directors regarded as ‘American 
stock.” 


Through the years, certain directors 
temonstrated with Dr. Sparling pri- 
vately. Hints were dropped, when the 
college budget was considered, that 
unnamed but important contributors 
to YMCA funds might be alienated. 

Dr. Sparling came particularly into 
dispute wth Newton C. Farr, a board 
member, and William P. Wiseman, 
board chairman... 

Mr. Farr, a former president of the 
National Real Estate Association and 
reputed to be a millionaire, was quoted 
by a reporter for the Chicago De- 
fender, in an interview printed on 
February 17, 1945, as saying that ““Ne- 
gtoes make undesirable neighbors.” 
He explained his theory, according 
to the Defender, with the further al- 
legations that ‘‘Negroes enjoy sex too 
much ; they are inclined to be promis- 
cuous ; the majority of them are poor, 
ragged, and dirty ; they're underfed.” 

Climatically, he noted that “they 
are mostly uneducated.” He seemed 
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college should not educate them. 


He told Dr. Sparling, privately, 
that ‘‘Negroes enjoy more brotherhood 
to reason from this, that the YMCA 
among themselves” than they possibly 
could obtain among white persons. 


Dr. Sparling was unconvinced and 
continued on his way toward his goal 
of democracy in education. - 


Dr. Wiseman perensally objected 
to another facet of the Sparling philos- 
ophy and practice of education. He 
disliked the college practice of permut- 
ting free academic discussion of such 
“controversial questions” as “racial, 
labor, and religious problems.” 


Dr. Sparling thought that educa- 
tion for the modern world without 
discussion of such problems and thei 
causes would be but a mockery ot 
education. 

But, during the war years, despite 
his strong defense of his policies and 
while many of his students and some 
of his faculty were on leave fighting 
Nazism and its philosophy of hate, 
Dr. Sparling had felt the pressure 1n- 
creasing. 

Now the issue had come out in the 
open. For the first tume, it was raised 
in a full meeting of the Board of D1- 
rectors. . . . “By the way, Ed, how 
many Negroes and Jews have we in 
the college now?” It was Farr speak- 
ing. Dr. Sparling glanced up and down 
the two lines of faces along the con- 
ference table. He turned, finally, to 
face his questioner directly. 

“I don’t know,” he said mildly. 
“We keep no records that would show 
which of our students is a Jew, which 
a Negro, or which a Catholic.” 


“I think the board would like to 
have such a record kept,” snapped a 
board member. 

“What useful purpose would be 
served ?” Dr. Sparling asked. 

The reply was evasive. ‘“The board 
could... well... keep a better balance 
. .. maybe help you in planning . . . it 
would be easier to. ...” 

“I don’t think that such records 
would help our college in any way,” 
Dr. Sparling replied. “So long as I am 
president, we shan’t ask our students 
about their race or religion. We are 
interested only in their ability and de- 
sire to learn.” 

Dr. Sparling lost his battle tor 
democracy in the YMCA college at 
that meeting. The board “‘‘ordered”’ 
him to report to it the race and religion 
of all students. He complied, but with 
the warning that if the record was 
used to’ establish a “quota” system, he 
would resign. In the spring, the board 
asked for his resignation. Dr. Sparling 
gave it under protest. 

Then occurred one of the most re- 
markable, heartening events in the 
whole history otf American education. 

The faculty of the college took mat- 
ters into its own hands. With Dr. 
Wayne A. R. Leys presiding, the fac- 
ulty met in emergency session. By near- 
ly unanimous vote, they resolved to 
sever themselves and the entire col- 
lege from the YMCA college board. 
They asked Dr. Sparling to continue 
” as president and to take the lead in or- 
ganizing a new college which would 
be free to pursue democratic ideals 
and practices. 

The student body followed with an 
emergency meeting of its own. Under 


its own leaders, it debated the issues 
with force and heat. Then it, too, 
voted, with only two dissents among 
nearly 700 students, to withdraw trom 
the YMCA college and go along with 
the faculty and Dr. Sparling. 

A month after the college board 
had forced President Sparling to re- 
sign, it found itself still possessor ot 
a building, a library, hundreds ot 
desks and chairs, and a large lot ot 
equipment—but without a college. 

In the next two months, Dr. Spar 
ling and a dozen faculty committees 
performed miracles. Marshall Field 
and the Rosenwald Fund gave them 
$150,000. A corporation was organ- 
ized, a charter obtained, a curriculum 
planned, a catalog prepared, students 
registered—all before any of the dy. 
namic committees that were meeting 
all over town even knew where the 
classes of the next semester would be 
held. 

The charter of the new college pro- 
vided that one-third of the Board ot 
Directors be faculty members. It also 
provided that two students, elected by 
the student body, sit on the board, al- 
though without vote. 

At one of its first meetings, the 
board named its new institute Roose- 
velt College, in honor of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

In July, President Sparling and the 
board bought an ancient, 11-story ot- 
fice building on the fringe of the Loop. 
They paid $170,000 for it. Carpenters, 
plumbers, and other artisans swarmed 
all over it right up to the minute when, 
in September, more than 1,200 stu- 
dents flocked into improvised class- 
rooms and laboratories. 
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Dr. Sparling, Chairman Edwin Em- 
bree, and other members of a special 
finance committee ran a summer-long 
nip and tuck race with bills. In their 
program, however, they apparently 
had something that Chicagoans were 
willing to pay for. Well betore 
Thanksgiving Day, a ‘Founders’ 
Fund” had been run up to $400,000. 
Roosevelt College was a soundly go- 
ing concern. 

In its first semester the college ot- 
tered courses toward the usual degrees 
in liberal arts and sciences, commerce 
and music. Classes were smaller than 
in most large colleges of the country. 
(ts faculty members had rather a higher 
percentage of holders of Ph.D., M.A., 
and other academic degrees than most 
colleges. 

To the three major schools the col- 
lege soon added a Labor Relations Di- 
vision in which officers of unions 
studied management’s personnel prob- 
lems, industrial executives took up psy- 
chology and the family economics of a 
$40 clerk, and both groups studied 
together how to meet each other with 
both fact and understanding over a 
bargaining table. 

In September of 1946 the college 
opened for its second year. It was ac- 
credited by the North Central. Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Its faculty, rated by the usual 
weights attached to academic degrees 
and experience, stood among the top 
15 per cent of the entire country. More 
than 3,400 students enrolled—triple 
the number of just a year earlier—and 


thousands more clamored for admis- 


sion. 
Dr. Sparling, Chairman Embree, 
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and the rest of the Roosevelt Board ot 
Directors again demonstrated, drama- 
tically, their intention to make their 
college the servant ot their community. 
Distracted by continuing financial 
problems, still remodeling and 1im- 
proving their 11-story office building 
“campus,” at the same time they set 
out to find enormously larger quarters. 
Their dream was hitched to a rocket. 

They tound what they sought when 
the Auditorium Hotel and Auditortum 
Theater, just a few blocks down fa-" 
mous Michigan Boulevard trom Col. 
Robert McCormick's Chicago Tribune 
Tower, were ottered tor sale. With 
no perceptible qualm at their own 
audacity, they bought both the huge 
hotel and the theater, indebting them- 
selves for $500,000! 

In February: of 1947 the college 
moved to the new building. 

Last September, tor the current 
academic year, the enrollment leaped 
again. It went over 6,000! 

In two years, a distinctly Grade B 
school had metamorphosed into one 
of the largest colleges of the entire 
country—and certainly the tastest 
growing. 

More important by far than size 
or rate of growth, however, 1s the evi- 
dence of a truly great victory tor 
democracy provided by a visit to the 
college today. 

President Sparling still keeps no 
record of the race or religion of his 
students. A visitor has only to enter 
the Michigan Avenue building, 
though, to see that no racial or re- 
ligious quota has been applied. The 
student body is exactly what one would 
expect it to be, representing a cross- 
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section of Chicago itselt, Besides the 
many strains of European ancestry 
that dominate, there are Negroes, 
Chinese, Indian Hindus, Mexicans, 
Filipinos, Burmese. There are, in fact, 
362 foreign students from 29 coun- 
tries. 

A stroll through the corridors with 
peeks into classrooms and laboratories, 
reveals that the faculty, too, 1s un-quo- 
taed. A Negro teaches sociology and a 
Chinese woman mathematics. 

Even more important than the phy- 
sical tact of racial democracy 1s the 
tact, obvious to any visitor, that there 
is nothing self-conscious or strained 
about tt. 

“I just plumb forget, in this school, 
to notice whether a man 1s my Own 
color,” said a junior—a G.I. veteran— 
trom Kennebunkport, Maine. 
only time I really think about the race 
or religion of other people here ts 
when I find, as I often do, that it’s 
wonderfully stimulating to have five 
or six kinds of people—with different 
backgrounds, you know—in a class 
that’s discussing history, or govern- 
ment, or even art.” 

That pretty well sums up the under- 
graduate consensus on that point. Dr. 
Sparling and his faculty colleagues, it 
is plain, have succeeded in doing more 
than merely avoiding a quota. They 
have instilled in their teaching and 
in their students their own democratic 
attitude. . 

To educators and to all Americans 
interested in education, Roosevelt Col- 
lege offers many other novel and fas- 
cinating facets. 


It is, tor example, 70 per cent seit- 
supporting from tuition fees alone, 
The tuition, moreover, is extremely 
low—lower even than the charges of 
most of the Midwest’s tax-subsidized 
state universities. 

“I must regrettully contess,’’ ruetul- 
ly admitted Dr. Leys, Dean of Facul- 
ties, “that part of this record is due to 
the willingness of Ph.D.’s to accept 
less than tradesmen’s wages.” But two 
other factors, says Dr. Leys, merit the 
consideration of academic financiers: 

(1) Roosevelt is a teaching insti- 
tution. It does not attempt expensive 
research programs which make so 
many institutions dependent upon 
money bags. 

(2) The economies of their night- 
and-day operation reduce overhead, 
per student, by nearly 50 per cent. Ten- 
million-dollar plants which sit empty 
of students for two-thirds of the hours 
in each year are economic and educa- 
tional monstrosities. 

Dean Leys points out, too, that 
Roosevelt College is “a crucial experi- 
ment in academic self-government.” 

“If the experiment continues to 
succeed,” he predicted, “it will dis- 
credit many of the excuses for invisible 
autocracy on American campuses. We 
have assumed that schools can be best 
guided by those who devote their en- 

tire time to the school business. Time 
will tell whether our assumption 1s 
sound.” 

So far, time and the testimony of 
6,000 students have indicated that it’s 


sound. 


Copyright, Reader’s Scope 
(February, 1948) 
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WHEN DID YOU LEAVE HEAVEN and 


GOOD LOOKIN’ FELLA by Mabel 

Scott (Exclusive). A very earthy 

rendition of the somewhat ether- 

eally titled Heaven leaves nothing 

to be desired. Mabel really hits 
the spot with her very engaging style 
on this and the catchy Good Lookin’ 
Fella on the reverse. 


INTRIGUE and I'M OUT TO FORGET 
. TONIGHT by Billy Eckstine 
(MGM). Here’s something very 

lush for the torch-carrying addicts. 

Touching lyrics on both sides are 

given that jam-up_ interpretative 
and expressive treatment that Eckstine 
lives on. Noteworthy too, is the close 
harmony of Hugo Winterhalter’s or- 
chestra which enhances the greatness 
of these two songs. 


I'VE ONLY MYSELF TO BLAME and 
THE GEEK by the King Cole Trio 
(Capitol). Only Myself, a melodi- 
ous newcomer to the broken love 
department, gets a masterful rendi- 
tion by- Nat and the trio. Only 
strict Cole and bebop fans will go for 
the reverse. Geek is a Nat Cole bebop 
original all wrapped up in the Cole 
original style. 


BLUE MONDAY BLUES and ROSA LEE 
SWING by Eddie Boyd (RCA Vic- 
tor). A plaintive sax solo on both 
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FRIGIO 


WARM 


these sides provides an oasis for any 
anti-lowdown blues 


blues really “low-down” will possibly 
find something to appreciate in it. 
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listener who x 

happens to get roped in while this i: 
is playing. The average listener will | 
reject this platter before it really gets | 
under way, but those who like their 


JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE and 
MUSIC HALL BEAT by Ullinois Jac- 
quet (Apollo). Count Basie’s Wood- 
side isn’t any the worse for Jfac- 
quet’s going over. Experts with a 
discerning ear will probably dump 

the whole platter. but jitterbugs will 

like to add it to their collection. 


IT’S SO HARD TO HAVE FUN AND 
STILL BE GOOD and TELL ME SO 
by Ce Ce Kay (DeLuxe). Aided by 
some good piano and bass fiddle 
Ce Ce Kay very fetchingly bewails 
the manifold setbacks involved in 

having fun and being good simultan- 
eously, Tell Me So is rather appeal- 
ing too, but in the final analvsis, 
neither stirs very much response from 
the listener. 


NOBODY’S BUSINESS WHAT | DO and 
YOU HAVE FALLEN IN LOVE by 
Maggie Hathaway (Black and 
White). Old theme of Nobody’s 
Business gets a pretty sad going 
over by Maggie. Reverse is in such 

a slow and dragged out tempo, listener 

will think record player has burned 

out, but will find out later that la 

Hathaway is serious and remember the 

warning on the first side. 

YOU TURNED THE TABLES ON ME 
by Emma Lou Welch (Capitol). 
Benny Goodman’s clarinet and light 
orchestral arrangements provide a 
very suitable vehicle for La Welch’s 
honey-dipped, trebel clef voice. The 

general effect is a little insipid in spite 

of the appealing freshness of the whole 
thing. The reverse, Give Me Those 

Good Old Days, is good barber shop 


singing accompanied by some real 


honkeytonk jazz. 
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ERDINAND “JELLY ROLL” 
Morton died in the summer of 
1941, a bitter and impoverished 

“man. The swing era, then at its 
height, brought comparative affluence 
and recognition to many of the lesser 
talents in jazz, but Jelly Roll was 


RALPH DE TOLEDANO is the editor 
of a recent anthology, Frontiers Of Jazz. 
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The saga of Jelly Roll Morton 
is recorded on a $120 record album 


IN WAX 


By Ralph DeToledano 


Condensed from 
Saturday Review of Literature 


somehow overlooked in the mad rush 
to discover and publicize genius. His 
legacy, a collection of unsurpassed 
recordings, had just about come to 
the attention of collectors. The story 
of his life—which cut significantly 
across the history of jazz—was begin- 
ning to attract the chroniclers of jazz. 

To the dying Jelly Roll, aware of 
his contribution to jazz and to Ameri- 
can music in general, this must have 
been of little comfort as he scrambled 
for means to pay the grocer and the 
landlord. The idea of genius starving’ 
unrecognized in a garret is a typical 
product of European romanticism, and 
Morton was too well endowed with 
that sharp sense of reality which, 
combined with unfettered fancy, 
makes up an important facet of the 
Negro psyche. 

Today, less than seven years after 
his death, the music of Jelly Roll 
Morton is accepted as a cornerstone in 
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the structure of jazz, the flowering 
of genius as incontrovertibly rich as 
that of the great madrigalists—the 
culmination of an era and a tradition 
which died thereafter. The recordings 
which this arrogant, sensitive, sharp- 
faced little man left to the world are 
collector’s trove and jazz-lover’s de- 
light. In addition, 108 large sides, the 
recapitulation of a life in music, re- 
pose in the Library of Congress, an 
integral part of America’s folk ar- 
chive. Some ninety of these are now 
being issued, in a monumental proj- 
ect, by Circle Records. 

Jelly Roll Morton stands superb, 
unique, unsurpassed in a field which 
includes such giants as Louis Arm- 
strong, Bessie Smith, and James P. 
Johnson. For Morton was more than a 
blues singer, a jazz instrumentalist, 
a band leader. He was more than the 
repository of the encompassing mel- 
odic instinct. Fused in him were all 
the musical strains—Spanish, French, 
African, English—which are the flesh 
and bones of jazz. He carried within 
his mind and heart the lively rhythms 
of the New Orleans tenderloin, the 
poignant emotions of his people, the 
slow melancholy of the Bayou coun- 
try and the metabolic patter of Congo 
Square. In his piano style he could 
combine the rolling thump of the 
barrelhouse and delicacy of Creole 
quadrille, the solid syncopation of 
the African drum-beat and the shim- 
mer of the tangana, the full-throated 
blues and the tinkle of ragtime. 


In the small-band records which 
Jelly Roll made in the Twenties, how- 
ever, is the realization of his genius. 
Using both top-notch and mediocre 
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men, he was able to impose his per- 
sonality, his creative gifts as com- 
poser, his conscious knowledge of the 
Afro-American heritage, and a re- 
strained sophistication to make defini- 
tive recordings of the clean-etched 
contrapuntal music which we call 
New Orleans jazz. Drawing together 
its various folk elements, he was able 
to effect the synthesis into a full- 
fledged and robust art form. Charac- 
teristically enough, these records were 
virtually ignored by the white musical 
world. When Hugues Panassie pub- 
lished his exploratory treatise, Le Jazz 
Hot, in the middle Thirties, Morton 
was included merely in a listing of 
Negro pianists! 

Shortly before his death, Jelly Roll 
had a flutter of fame. An open letter 
to Downbeat, full of tragic vainglory, 
won him some notoriety. He was 
brought to New York, where he cut 
eight band sides for RCA Victor; 
some of his earlier records were re- 
issued; the short-lived General Rec- 
ords Company issued the notable al- 
bum of vocals and piano solos New 
Orleans Memories (now on the 
Commodore label), and several un- 
even band sides. But this earned him 
little money and he was soon drowned 
out by the high-powered commercial 
bands and their 52nd Street echo. 

In 1938, however, in the Coolidge 
Auditorium of the Library of Con- 
gress, through five weeks of inter- 
mittent recording, Morton sat at a 
grand piano and, with occasional 
promptings from Alan Lomax, set 
down on instantaneous glass discs one 
of the most extraordinary documen- 
taries in the history of music. The man 
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who had seen jazz evolve from blues 
and ragtime, who had seen it flourish 
in New Orleans and then spread over 
the whole country, who had lived and 
played it for close to four decades, 
dictated his autobiography. 

For musicologist, for sociologist. 
for music lover, this was a priceless 
store, a compendium of personal and 
musical reminiscence. Life in the New 
Orleans Redlight, the legends ot great 
musicians, the colorful details of 
day-to-day existence, the great music 
played in the honky-tonks and on the 
riverboats, the compositions Morton 
himself devised, all this was etched 
on glass—a combination of history, 
travelogue, and apologia pro vita sua. 
This monologue was more chanted 
than spoken, a counterpoint to the 
steady movement of his hands on the 
keys. 

These are the records which Circle 
Records was able to issue commer- 


cially. Of the 108 sides, Rudi Blesh 
and Harriet Janis were able to put 
together ninety for public consump- 
tion. With loving care this “autobiog- 
taphy’”’ was edited and pared down, 
with certain over-frank sections de- 
leted, then dubbed on vinylite and 
gathered into albums, Unfortunately, 
these beautifully recorded and beav- 
tifully mounted records, this precious 
cargo, will remain beyond the reach 
of the growing number of Jelly Roll 
Morton collectors. They are being 
sold on a subscription, all-or-nothing 
basis—the twelve albums for $120. 
With Volumes I and II on issue, 
there is no doubt that each one is 
worth $10. Jelly Roll Morton comes 
alive on each side. It is a pity that 
only a select few will have a chance 
to own a great musical testament, that 
the wide public which Jelly Roll 
sought to reach throughout his frus- 


trated life will remain excluded. 


Copyright, Saturday Review of Literature 
(January 31, 1948) 
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By John McNulty 


HE BUS from San Diego to Los 

Angeles stopped at Oceanside for 

a 10-minute wait. It was a bus 
that was half-empty, bowling along 
by the Pacific in the Sunday sunshine. 
Only a couple of passengers were get- 
ting on at Oceanside, and one of them 
was a Negro boy, seven years old, 
perhaps, or not quite seven. 

His mother was there, sending him 
on his trip to Los Angeles, two hours 
away. From the way she talked to him, 
it was apparently his first trip away 
from her. A man with half an eye 
could see that she had spent the morn- 
ing sprucing him up for the two-hour 
journey. His face was shining clean, 
and anybody would give 75 cents to 
have a shirt washed as clean, troned as 
gleamingly, as the shirt on the Negro 
boy. 

There was about five minutes yet 
before the bus was to start, and the 
driver was inside the station some- 
place while the mother, standing be- 
side the bus, made the little boy “pass 
in review,” sort of, betore leaving her. 
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It was a big day for the youngster 
until the bus driver arrived . . . 


Bus TRIP FOR BOY 


Condensed from PM 


“You hear me ?”’ | heard her say, 1n 
a voice of kindly austerity. “You bet- 
ter have some of that money lett when 
I see you again. Better have some lett!” 

The little boy nodded, but it seemed 
as if he was too excited for an actual 
spoken reply. 

“Let me see your clean handker- 
chief!” the mother suddenly demand- 
ed, as she stood back a foot or two 
from her son and looked him over. 

He had trouble getting out the 
handkerchiet, because he had, in one 
hand, a package which looked as it it 
contained clothes, and, in the other 
hand, a package that had the look of 
wrapped-up sandwiches. 

A little awkwardly he managed to 
shift the packages around, and he took 
out of his right-hand pants pocket a 
beautifully folded-up handkerchief 
and held it out where his mother coul« 
see it. After his mother looked at the 
handkerchiet approvingly, he put tt 
back in his pocket, and readjusted his 
packages in his hands. 

“You can get on now,” the mother 
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said, and she helped her boy get into 
the bus. Once inside, he did not look 
back at her, because, I assumed, the 
trip before him had swallowed up all 
his attention. He climbed into the 
tront seat on the right, near the door. 
That seat, and two others behind it, 
had been empty. 

The boy put his packages down be- 
side him quickly, and at once looked 
at the enormous set of dials a tew 
teet in front of him. There, too, was 
the steering wheel, huge and marve- 
lous, and the levers and other fascin- 
ating contraptions for running this 
mighty automobile. 

The front windows were wonder- 
fully unobstructed before him. The 
road ahead would be clear, it would be 
sunny and, like everything else ahead, 
wonderful and bright to see. 

It was still a few minutes before the 
bus would start, yet the small Negro 
boy sat eagerly on the edge of his seat. 
The glossy shoes dangled and twisted 
as he turned his feet in nervous, happy 
anticipation. 
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bishop.” 


Holding his ticket-punch in one 
hand, the driver came out of the door 
of the station, passed the boy’s mother 
as she looked in the window at her 
son, who still did not look at her. The 
driver stepped into the bus and 
glanced around, the way they do when 
they get on. 

“Git in the back, boy!”’ he said over 
his shoulder to the boy in the front 
seat. ‘No colored folks rides in front. 
Git in the back!” 

The boy got out of his seat, took his 
two packages, and walked back down 
the aisle. The corners of his mouth 
were turned down in a tragic mask. 

It was the beginning of his trip, and 
now, in the back seat where he sat 
alone, he could no longer see the dials, 
nor the big wonderful wheel, nor the 
long road ahead. It was, indeed, the 
beginning of his trip, and a long trip 
it would be. Not until then did he look 
out the window by his side, and his 
mother had run back to look in silently 
at him as the bus started for Los An- 


geles. 
Copyright, PM (January 13, 1948) 


THE PRETTY daughter of dyed-in-the-wool Abraham Lincoln 
Republican, recently migrated from the South, was introducing 
her new boy friend to her slightly deaf father. 
man looks like a Democrat to me,” the old man said crustily. 

“Oh no, father,” the girl said hastily. 


“That young 


“He’s the son of a 


“I know, I know,” the ancient GOPer said. “They all are!” 


Jack Atkins 
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THE 


ELOVED 


Alan Paton 


Seldom has a new novel evoked as en- 
thusiastic response as this book on 
South Africa hailed by the New York 


Times reviewer as “one of the finest — 


novels of the year.’ The chapter on the. 
following pages gives @ profound insight 
into the woes of the veldt native in the 
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Cry, The Beloved Country 


LL ROADS lead to Johannes- 
burg. If you are white or if you 
are black they lead to Johannesburg. 
If the crops fail, there is work in Jo- 
hannesburg. If there are taxes to be 
paid, there is work in Johannesburg. 
If the farm is too small to be divided 
further, some must go to Johannes- 
burg. If there is a child to be born 
that must be delivered in secret, it 
can be delivered in Johannesburg. 


The black people go to Alexandria 
or Sophiatown or Orlando, and try to 
hire rooms or to buy a share of a 
house. 

—Have you a room that you could 
let ? 

—No, I have no room. 

—Have you a room that rou could 
let? 

—It is let already. 

Yes, I have a room that I could let, 
but I do not want to let it. I have 
only two rooms, and there are six’ of 
us already, and the boys and girls are 
growing up. But school books cost 
money, and my husband is ailing, and 
when he is well_it is only thirty-five 
shillings a week. And six shillings of 
that is for the rent, and three shillings 
for travelling, and a shilling that we 
may all be buried decently, and a 
shilling for the books, and three 
shillings is for the clothes and that is 
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little enough, and a shilling for my 
husband’s beer, and a shilling for his 
tobacco, and these I do not grudge for 
he is a decent man and does not gam- 
ble or spend his money on other 
women, and a shilling for the Church, 
and a shilling for sickness. And that 
leaves seventeen shillings for food for 
six, and we are always hungry. Yes 
I have a room but I do not want to let 
it. How much would you pay? 

—TI could pay three shillings a 
week for the room. 

—And I would not take it. 

—Three shillings and sixpence? 

Three shillings and sixpence. You 
can’t fill your stomach on privacy. You 
need privacy when your children are 
growing up, but you can’t fill your 
stomach on it. Yes, I shall take three 
shillings and sixpence. 

The house is not broken, but it is 
overflowing. Ten people in two 
rooms, and only one door for the en- 
trance, and people to walk over you 
when you go to sleep. But there is a 
little more food for the children, and 
maybe once a month a trip to the 
pictures. 

I do not like this woman, nor the 
way she looks at my husband. I do not 
like this boy, nor the way he looks 
at my daughter. I do not like this 
man, I do not like the way he looks 
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at me, I do not like the way be looks 
at my daughter. 

—I am sorry, but you must go now. 

—We have no place to go to. 

—I am sorry, but the house is too 
full. It cannot hold so many. _ 

—We have put our name down for 
a house. Can you not wait till we get 
a house ? 

—There are people in Orlando who 
have been waiting five years tor a 
house. 

—I have a friend who waited only 
one month for a house. 

—I have heard of such. They say 
you can pay a bribe. 

—We have no money for a bribe. 

—I am sorry, but the house 1s full. 

Yes, this house is full, and that 
house is full. For everyone is coming 
to Johannesburg. From the Transkei 
and the Free State, from Zululand 
and Sekukuniland. Zulus and Swazis, 
Shangaans and Bavenda, Bapedi and 
Basuto, Xosas and Tembus, Pondos 
and Fingos, they are all coming to Jo- 
hannesburg. 

I do not like this woman. I do not 
like this boy. I do not tike this man. 
lam sorry, but you must go now, 

—Another week, that is all I ask. 

—You may have one more week. 

—Have you a room to let? 

—No, I have no room to let. 

—Have you a room to let? 

—It is let already. 

—Have you a room to let? 

Yes, I have a room to let, but I do 
hot want to let it. For I have seen 
husbands taken away by women, and 
wives taken away by men. I have seen 
daughters corrupted by boys, and sons 
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corrupted by girls. But my husband 
gets only thirty-four shillings a 
week— 

* * 

—What shall we -do, those who 
have no houses? 

—You can wait five years for a 
house, and be no nearer getting it 
than at the beginning. 

—tThey say there are ten thousand 
of us in Orlando alone, living in other 
people’s houses. 

—Do you hear what Dubula says? 
That we must put up our own houses 
here in Orlando? 

—And where do we put up the 
houses ? 

—On the open ground by the rail- 
way line, Dubula says. | 

—And of what do we build the 
houses ? 

—Anything you can find. Sacks 
and planks and grass trom the veld 
and poles trom the plantations. 

—And when it rains? 

—Siyafa. Then we die. 

—No, when it rains, they will have 
to build us houses. 

—It is foolishness. What shall we 
do in the Winter? 

Six years waiting for a house. And 
full as the houses are, they grow yet 
fuller, for the people still come to 
Johannesburg. There has been a great 
war raging in Europe and North 
Africa, and no houses are being 
built. 

—Have you a house tor me yet? 

—There is no house yet. 

—Are you sure my name is on the 
list ? 

—Yes, your name is on the list. 
—What number am I on the list? 
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—I cannot say, but you must be 
about number six thousand on the 
list. 

Number six thousand on the list. 
That means I shall never get a house, 
and I cannot stay where I am much 
longer. We have quarrelled about the 
stove, we have quarrelled about the 
children, and I do not like the way 
the man looks at me. There is the 
open ground by the railway line, but 
what of the rain and the winter? They 
say we must go there, all go together, 
fourteen days from today. They say 
we must get together the planks and 
the sacks and the tins and the poles, 
and all move together. They say we 
must all pay a shilling a week to the 
Committee, and they will move all 
our rubbish and put up lavatories for 
us, so that there is no sickness. But 
what of the rain and the winter ? 

—Have you a house for me yet? 

—tThere is no house yet. 

—But I have been two years on 
the list. 

—You are only a child on the list. 

—Is it true that if you pay money— 

But the man does not hear me, he 
is already busy with another. But a 
second man comes to me from what 
place I do not see, and what he “~~ 
bewilders me. 

—I am sorry that they have no 
house, Mrs. Seme. By the way, my 
wife would like to discuss with you 
the work of the Committee. Tonight 
at seven o'clock, she said. You know 
our house. No. 17852, near the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Look, I shall write 
down the number for you. Good 
morning, Mrs. Seme. 

But when I make to answer him, he 
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is already gone. 

—Ho, but this man bewilders me, 
Who is his wife, I do not know her, 
And what is this committee, I know 
of no committee. 

—Ho, but you are a simple woman. 
He wants to discuss with you the 
money you are willing to pay for a 
house. 

Well, I shall go there then. I hope 
he does not ask too much, one can- 
not pay too much on thirty-seven shil- 
lings a week. But a house we must 
have. I am afraid of the place where 
we are. There is too much coming and 
going, when all decent people are 
asleep. Too many young men com. 
ing and going, that seem never to 
sleep, and never to work. Too much 
clothing, good clothing, white peo- 
ple’s clothing. There will be trouble 
one day, and my husband and I have 
never been in trouble. A house we 
must have. 

* * * 


—Five pounds is too much. I have 
not the money. 

—Five pounds is not too much for 
a house, Mrs. Seme. 

—What, just to put my name 
higher on the list ? 

—But it is dangerous. The Euro- 
pean manager has said that he will 
deal severely with any who tamper 
with the list. 

—Well I am sorry. But I cannot 
pay the money. 

But before I can go, his wife comes 
into the room with another woman. 

—There must be a mistake, my 
husband. I do not know this woman. 
She is not on the committee. 

—Ho, I am sorry, my wife. I am 
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sorry, Mrs. Seme. I thought you were 
on the committee. Go well, Mrs. 
Seme. 

But I do not say stay well. I do 
not care if they stay well or ill. And 
nothing goes well with me. 1 am 
tired and lonely. Oh my husband, 
why did we leave the land of our 
people? There is not much there, but 
it is better than there. There is not 
much food there, but it is shared by 
all together. If all are poor, it is not 
so bad to be poor. And it is pleasant 
by the river, and while you wash 
yout clothes the water runs over the 
stones, and the wind cools you. Two 
weeks from today, that is the day of 
the moving. Come my husband, let us 
get the planks and the tins and the 
sacks and the poles. I do not like the 
place where we are. 

There are planks at the Baragwan- 
ath Hospital, left there by the build- 
ets. Let us go tonight and carry them 
away. There is corrugated iron at the 
Reformatory, they use them to cover 
the bricks. Let us go tonight and car- 
ty it away. There are sacks at the 
Nancefield Station, lying neatly 
packed in bundles. Let us go tonight 
and carry them away. There are trees 
at the Crown Mines. Let us go tonight 
and cut a few poles quietly. 


This night they are busy in Or- 
lando, At one house after another the 
lights are burning. 1 shall carry the 
iton, and you my wife the child, and 
you my son two poles, and you small 
one, bring as many sacks as you are 
able, down to the land by the railway 
lines. Many people are moving there, 
you can hear the sound of digging 
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and hammering already. It 1s good 
that the night is warm, and there 1s 
no rain. Thank you, Mr. Dubula, we 
are satisfied with this piece of ground. 
Thank you, Mr. Dubula, here is our 
shilling for the committee. 

Shanty Town is up overnight. What 
a surprise for the people when they 
wake in the morning. Smoke comes 
up through the sacks, and one or two 
have a chimney already. There was 
a nice chimney-pipe lying there at the 
Kliptown Police Station, but 1 was 
not such a fool as to take tt. 

Shanty Town is up overnight. And 
the newspapers are full ot us. Great 
big words and pictures. See, that 1s 
my husband, standing by the house. 
Alas, I was too late for the picture. 
Squatters, they call us. We are the 
squatters. This great village of sack and 
plank and iron, with no rent to pay, 
only a shilling to the Committee. 

Shanty Town 1s up overnight. The 
child coughs badly, and her brow ts 
as hot as fire. 1 was atraid to move 
her, but it was the night tor the mov- 
ing. The cold wind comes through the 
sacks. What shall we do in the rain, 
in the winter? Quietly my child, your 
mother is by you. Quietly my child, 
do not cough any more, your mother 
is by you. 

* * * 

The child coughs badly, her brow 
is hotter than fire. Quietly my child, 
your mother is by you. Outside there 
is laughter and jesting, digging and 
hammering, and calling in languages 
that I do not know. Quietly my child, 
there is a lovely valley where you 
were born. The water sings over the 
stones, and the wind cools you. The 
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cattle come down to the river, they 
stand there under the trees. Quietly, 
my child, oh God make her quiet. 
God have mercy upon us. Christ have 
mercy upon us. White man, have 
mercy upon us. 

* * * 

—Mr. Dubula, where is the doctor? 

—We shall get the doctor in the 
morning. You need not fear, the com- 
mittee will pay for him. 

—But the child is like to die. Look 
at the blood. 

—It is not long till morning. 

—It is long when the child is dy- 
ing, when the heart is afraid. Can we 
not get him now, Mr. Dubula? 

—I shall try, mother. I shall go 
now and try. 

—I am grateful, Mr. Dubula. 

* 

Outside there is singing, singing 
round a fire. It is Nkosi sikelel’ 
iAfrika that they sing. God Save 
Africa. God save this piece of Africa 
that is my own, delivered in travail 
from my body, fed from my breast, 
loved by my heart, because that is the 
nature of women. Oh lie quietly, lit- 
tle one. Doctor, can you not come? 

* 


We do not need the doctor any 
more. No white doctor, no black 
doctor, can help her any more. Oh 
child of my womb and fruit of my 
desire, it was pleasure to hold the 
small cheeks in the hands, it was 
pleasure to feel the tiny clutching of 
the fingers, it was pleasure to feel 
the little mouth tugging at the breast. 
Such is the nature of woman. Such is 
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the lot of women, to carry, to bear, to 
watch and to lose. 

The white men come to Shanty 
Town. They take photographs of us, 
and moving photographs for the pic. 
tures. They come and wonder what 
they can do, there are so many of us, 
What will the poor devils do in the 
rain? What will the poor devils do in 
the winter? Men come, and machines 
come, and they start building rough 
houses for us. That Dubula is a 
clever man, this is what he said they 
would do. And no sooner do they 
begin to build for us, then there come 
in the night other black people, from 
Pimville and Alexandra and Sophia- 
town, and they too put up their houses 
of sack and grass and iron and poles. 
And the white men come again, but 
this time it is anger, not pity. The 
police come and drive the people 
away. And some that they drive away 
are from Orlando itself. 

You need not be ashamed that you 
live in Shanty Town, It is in the 
papers, and that is my husband stand- 
ing by the house. A man here has a 
paper from Durban, and my husband 
is there too, standing by the house. 
You can give your address as Shanty 
Town, Shanty Town alone, everyone 
knows where it is, and give the num- 
ber that the committee has given you. 

What shall we do in the rain? in 
the winter? Already some of them are 
saying, look at those houses over on 
the hill. They are not finished, but 
the roofs are on. One night we shall 
move there and be safe from the rain 
and the winter. 


Copyright, 1947, By Alton Paton, Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (Price $3) 
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Can Love Work? 


As a foreign correspondent in the 
U. S. perhaps I should stay put,’ and 
not say anything about a recent article 
in Necro Dicest which has been a 
source of great amazement to me. But 
I believe in freedom of speech, and as 
a democratic Brazilian citizen, I feel 
it is my duty to put down, with the 
utmost sincerity, my reaction to this 
article. 

“Negroes Are Almost as Bad _ as 
Whites,” by Milton Mayer, in your 
March issue, is one of the weakest pieces 
of reasoning I have ever read on Negro- 
white relations—or, by extension, on the 
problem of racial or religious discrimina- 
tion. It is defeatest, shallow, too falsely 
simple, and almost—if you pardon an 
expression generally associated with 
Marxism—reactionary. Mr. Mayer _ is 
several centuries behind the times; in 
fact, he is like a man who has just 
finished reading the Bible, or the Tal- 
mud, and believes himself as still living 
in Biblical, or Talmudical times. Ob- 
viously, he is full of good intentions, but 
he is trying very hard to make himself 
blind to real conditions in the world 
today. Even so, he must remember that, 
if the Bible tells you to offer the other 
cheek—and the most religious person 
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cannot do that always, under every cir- 
cumstance — it also tells you that Jesus 
expelled the merchants from the temple. 
If Jesus, in his divinity, was rightfully 
infuriated by those who: misused his 
temple, nobody can expect from us, 
simple mortals, that we love and respect 
all those who misuse our everyday 
temples: our homes and our streets, our 
residential districts and our cities. our 
restaurants and our hotels, our schools 
and hospitals, our buses and street-cars. 

Love is a great thing, no doubt, and 
still greater if you take it, and follow 
it, and exercise it in a Biblical, or Tal- 
mudical, sense. But love alone, even if 
exercised at all moments. and with the 
greatest force, is not going to help Ne- 
groes, or any member of any persecuted 
minority—here, in Brazil or any other 
country—to achieve their undeniable, in- 
alienable rights as human beings—and 
human beings as close to perfection as 
any of us of the so-called White-Master 
Race. 

I am as much against hatred and vio- 
lence and intolerance as Mr. Mayer or 
any true democrat. In fact, 1 am even 
against tolerance. 1 would be ashamed 
if I sounded tolerant, or generous, or 
even understanding, when I say that 1 
demand for Negroes or any other minor- 
ity—or persecuted “majorities,” like in 
Indonesia—anywhere in the world, the 
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same rights I have, and the same rights 
I deserve to have. 

Now, the unhappy historical truth is 
that—if you permit a crude generaliza- 
tion—none of the rights we have today 
was won by simple, Biblical love. Chris- 
tians had to fight for whatever rights 
they now have, and they are still figit- 
ing. Those of the Jewish faith have 
fought for centuries for the rights which 
have been wrongfully denied them. 
Political and social scientists have fought, 
and will continue to fight, for rights the 
people should and must have. The 
American Revolution was not won by 
love, nor the French Revolution, nor 
is India beginning to be free today just 
because Ghandi loved all his people, no 
matter their religion. Love is of great 
help, but it would be a very shallow 
emotion indeed if you did not fight for 
those things you believe are right, for 
the things you love. 


Of course, I use the verb “to fight” 
in a non-martial sense, but the truth is 
that we are always at war against some- 
thing, and for something. The real 
democrats in this country, those who 
really accept responsibility of their Con- 
stitution, their Bill of Rights, their tra- 
dition of Democracy, are fighting today, 
as always, for something, and against 
something. It is amazing that an in- 
telligent man like Mr. Mayer should 
preach against democratic legislation, 
even against democratic education. We 
are not born racists; we learn how to be 
racists and how to have prejudices, and 
we have plenty of teachers. Racism is 
all around us in the world, and among 
us. And Mr. Mayer asks Negroes, as well 
as those whites who follow the Jewish 
religion, to fight back with love, pure 
and simple love: to offer the other cheek. 

Once you have the necessary legisla- 
tion, and once it is strictly enforced, then 
you'll be able to work for, by, and with 
love. But not before. The world we 
live in demands that we have these 
necessary laws very, very soon—and we 
can’t wait for centuries before anything 
is won by the kind of Biblical, or Tal- 


mudical, love Mr. Mayer preaches so 
sincerely. 

Alex Viany 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Southern Cooking 


In the March Necro Dicest, I read 
Ted Shane's article on “I Hate Southern 
Cooking” condensed from Liberty Maga- 
zine. 

He should have started the article 
with “I hate some Southern cooking 
in some Southern states. I am from the 
South, Louisville, Ky., and my cooking 
is really fine. It helps the nine great 
systems of the human body to flourish 
before and after growth is completed. 

The restaurants he ate in must have 
been “Greasy Spoons” where meals cost 
thirty-five or forty cents. Greens, string: 
beans, corn bread, crackle bread, hominy 
grits and chitterlings can be made very 
tasty indeed. Southern fried chicken 
is one of the most famous dishes of 
the South. The way he described the 
food would turn any strong stomach. 


If he travels extensively, he must by 
all means visit the South again and go 
to places that can afford him more than 
Southern Chop Suey, spaghetti or cold 
potato salad. 

Edmonia Davis 


Chicago, Ill. 


Haitian History 


I have just read in the March issue 
of your interesting magazine, NEcRO 
Dicest, for which this embassy has a 
subscription, a brief review (“The Book- 
shop, page 38) of the book, Journey 
Towards the Sunlight, by Stanley Walker. 

I beg to transmit my thanks to your 
reviewer who rendered justice to the 
immortal heroes, Toussaint L’Ouverture 
and Henri Christophe. The people of 
the United States generally have always 
appreciated the services rendered to 
the continent by Christophe who fought 
for the cause of American independence 
at Savannah, and by Toussaint L’Ouver 
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ture who resistance to France gave 
Louisiana to the United States. 

The Haitians consider, as a true ex- 
pression of American opinion, not only 
the writings of a Walker, but the sin- 
cere homage of a Wendell Phillips, and 
the just and impartial commentaries 
made by the great American press. 

Joseph D. Charles 

Ambassadeur d’Haiti 
‘ Haitian Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 


Baby Brain Trusters 


That was a very interesting article 
“Brown Baby Brain Trusters” by Robert 
Lucas in the February issue of NEGRo 
Dicest. I want to thank the editors of 
the Dicest and Mr. Lucas for his refer- 
ence to Philippa. 

However, there is one point which 1 
think I should correct. This refers to 
Joe Kelly and the Quiz Kids Program. 
I think the failure to have a colored 
child on the program is not due to color 
prejudice as implied, but to the fact 
that few colored have applied or if they 
have, they failed to meet the conditions. 
Many colored children might have as 
high an I.Q. as those on the program 
but there must be a self-assurance and 
facility with language present, too, and 
these are qualities which colored chil- 
dren greatly lack. It is understandable 
why they have less self-assurance than 
some other groups. On the other hand, 
they have more self-assurance than In- 
dians or Mexican Americans. So it is 
not racial, it is environmental. 

When the Quiz Kids were in New 
York, Philippa was the only child invited 
to help entertain them. She played sev- 
eral groups of her compositions at the 
tea party held at a swank Eastside hotel 
and was enthusiastically received by Joe 
Kelly, the kids themselves and the New 
York youngsters. No prejudice whatso- 
ever was shown; in fact, just the oppo- 
site. She has received two pins from 
them for questions sent in. 

Philippa was 12 when the Quiz Kids 
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program came here. We were getting 
ready to go to Mexico and only learned 
they were to be here at the very last 
moment. Although she had no time to 
prepare for it, she entered for the fun 
of it and outranked all the girls in New 
York but was outranked on one mathe- 
matical question by a 16-year-old Jewish 
boy who won the New York finals. I 
had the impression that they would have 
preferred to have Philippa win because 
she was younger, colored and had al- 
ready won a reputation as a musician. 
They liked her personality too, because 
the Jewish boy had an overbearing per- 
sonality. But Philippa was never at 
her best on quick questions. She has 
a thorough and deep mind; not a quick 
one. She looks at all sides and that 
takes time. She has never been a cock- 
sure youngster and never learned how to 
be glib. If she has the slightest doubts, 
she remains silent. This quality is fatal 
on a quiz program; specially a kid quiz 
program where you have to be quick and 
cute, and know how to stall for time. 
Ironically, she turned out very good on 
an adult quiz program where the ques- 
tions were serious musical problems. 

I thought I had better clarify this 
issue because there is no use looking for 
enemies where there are none. 

Josephine Schuyler 
New York, N. Y. 


Tattling to the Russians 


The article by John Temple Graves 
in the March issue of the Necro Dicest, 
an attack on Walter White, is wholly 
without foundation both in the light 
of plain reasoning and common horse 
sense (which is not so common, by the 
way, where Mr. Graves is geographically 
situated). 

Mr. Graves tries to find an escape 
mechanism and vainly attempts to avoid 
the sense of guilt by comparing the two 
nations (America and Russia). Well, 
his arguments might make sense if our 
country didn’t fall so short of its funda- 
mental constitutional ideal. Was it not 
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fur the fact that we Americans have the 
best constitution in the world, we would 
not be guilty of the hypocrisy shown in 
the wide chasm between principle and 
practice. 

I am positive that Mr. White’s action 
in presenting our problem to the UN 
was not with the intention to divide 
America. Such an allegation is pure 
nonsense. America has done a very good 
job of dividing herself. Indeed, Mr. 
White does not need to put forth any 
energy along these lines because the 
field is overrun, especially on the other 
side of the fence, with those who are 
working toward this end. 

I believe Mr. White’s action was jusu- 
fied as he wanted to arouse some of you 
from your lairs of self-complacency and 
make you face the issues you have so 
successfully avoided up to now. If there 
is no sense of guilt. there should be no 
cause for alarm. Perhaps Russia does 
magnify and multiply every wrong she 
sees in America. But she doesn’t need 
to. The plain facts are shameful enough 
for a country which boasts of a workable 
democracy. 

And why be so stirred up about this 
airing of linen. anyway. Mr. Graves? 
Are you afraid the myth that has blind- 
ed Americans for so long is finally being 
torn down? Why all the fuss about 
the Russiansr Are you afraid they have 
something we want or that they wish 
to take something you have? We are 
Americans, Mr. Graves, just as much 
Americans as you are. We love her 
ideals. We are part of her. We can 
no more deny her than we can deny 
ourselves. And if ever it be necessary 
we are willing to shed our blood and to 
defend her against the Russians or anv 
other nation. And as we go forth in 
battle, we will breathe the constant 
prayer that someday and by some means. 
we can relax and be just plain American 
citizens. 

Paul P. Martin 
Cleveland, O. 
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In the March issue of NEGRO Dicest, 
I have just read the article, “Are Negroes 
Tattling to the Russians?” 

I am inclined to disagree with Mr, 
Graves’ opinion of Mr. Walter White, 
How can America be an example to 
other nations when she preaches the 
very thing we fought to stamp out? In 
my opinion a bad example is worse 
than no example at all. I cannot see 
where lynching, blinding and wanton 
beating of Negroes is a subject that 
should be kept quiet. Mr. White was 
only telling things that need to be 
brought to light. Why should he be 
criticized for speaking the truth? What 
about the write-ups in the daily press 
about certain Senators who are crying 
long and loudly about President Tru 
man’s Civil Rights Bill, FEPC or any 
other law or bill that even suggests 
equality. Should we discontinue our 
two freedoms of press and speech? 

What is stopping the Kremlin from 
finding out these things? Mr. White is 
only trying to clean our own yard before 
we clean out some one else’s. 1! say 
thanks Mr. White and keep up the 
grand work you are doing. 

Mrs. F. Abrams 
Youngstown, O. 


Racial Odor 


1 should like to compliment you on the 
article ‘Do Negroes Have a Racial Odor?” 
I like very much the method Bergen Evans 
used in bringing out the point that. color 
does not make odor, and that social habits, 
diets, and particularly personal cleanliness 
are responsible for bodily odors. 

I wish that you would discuss more of 
your articles in this manner. It was very 
easily read, very easily understood, and 
forward to reading more articles of this 
very easily remembered. I shall be looking 

Hattie Mae Hicks 
Prairie View, Tex. 
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